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IN THE POULTRY YARD 





Too close inbreeding without regard 
to vigor and incre&sed productiveness 
without proper care, help to contribute 
to the lack of vitality in the flock. Too 
many farmers use the pullets instead 
of the mature hens for breeding, and 
in a short time the birds will begin to 
lack in size and stamina. Other causes 
for lack of vigor are heavy feeding of 
foodstuffs that are not easily digested, 
excessive crowding of breeding stock, 
lack of exercise for breeding and lay- 
ing stock, careless and improper meth- 
ods of hatching, and failure to select 
breeders of high physical vigor. Use 
male birds that possess a strong body 
and have plenty of action. The loud 
and frequent crowing of the male and 
the cackling of the female are indica- 
tions of high vigor and vitality. 





It requires a certain amount of feed 
to keep the hen in condition. It is only 
when they get above this amount that 
eggs can be produced. it also requires 
certain elements to produce eggs. If 
the feed does not contain these ele- 
ments, no eggs can be expected. Corn 
is a very necessary feed for the hen. 
But it does not fill all the require- 
ments of the laying hen. She must 
have variety and she must have feed 
with an abundance of protein, and this 
is not found in corn; it is found in 
wheat, bran, oats, beef scrap, clover 
and alfalfa. It pays to give the hens 
plenty of feed of the proper kind. If 
this is not done, they prove a loss in- 
stead of a profit. 





PENCILED RUNNER DUCKS FOR 
FRUIT AND STOCK FARMS. 





The pure-bred English Penciled 
Runner Duck has just been admitted 
to the American Standard, by the 
American Poultry Association, al- 
though it is the original Runner, and 
the one from which all other Runners 
have descended, yet the other.va- 
rieties have been admitted to the 
standard, while the Penciled Runner 
was denied the rights it was entitled 
to. 

It is well that this variety should 
have its proper recognition, but that 
is not what we wish to discuss at this 
time, it is the utility of this fowl out- 
side of the show room points. At the 
present time the pure-bred Penciled 
Runner holds the world’s record in 
competition as the greatest egg-pro- 
ducing fowl in existence, a pen cf six 
Penciled Runners at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, Australia, in 
competition with 100 pens of other 
fowl, produced 1,601 eggs, an average 
of 267 eggs per duck, average weight 
of these eggs was 31 ounces per dozen. 

These 1,601 eggs were sold on the 
market at an advance of several cents 
per dozen over the hens’ eggs, and aft- 
ér paying for the keep of the ducks 
there was a net profit per duck of $7 
each. 

We often read about a dollar a head 
profit from fowl, and occasionally two 
dollars a head profit from a flock, but 
when it comes to a profit of $7 per 
head from these Penciled ducks, it al- 
most takes one’s breath. However, we 
cannot dispute the record from this 
contest, and we do not have a mind 
to do so, as we have private records of 
breeders whose ducks have even made 
better egg records than was made in 
the Australian contest. 

Some strains of Runners have been 
known in England for a long whie as 
the 283 egg strain, while individual 
records run as high as 320 eggs in 365 
days from a duck in New South Wales, 
the daughters and granddaughters of 
this wonderful duck laid nearly as 
many eggs as the old one, so that it 
is well to look to the strain before in- 
vesting in any kind of fowl, if you are 
looking for a bird for profit. 

The Runner duck will do well in the 
tropic or frigid zones, also in the tem- 
erate zone, they require inexpensive 
shelter, and if yarded a 2-foot wire 
mesh fence will keep them confined. 
They do not require water in which 
to swim, although it is a good thing 
for them to have running water if con- 
Yenient. They are not being bred for 











table use at present to any great ex- 
tent, although the squab duck is just 
about the right size for hotel use, cnd 
the flavor of the flesh is equal to if not 
better than the canvas-back duck. 

The eggs of the Penciled Runners, if 
pure bred is pure white, and two of 
their eggs is about equal to three good 
sized hen eggs, in addition to the 
size, the egg is richer by 30 per cent in 
nutriment, which will make it a great 
factor in medical uses for invalids 
who have to use an egg diet. They are 
a great farm fowl, and will range off 
and pick up a great deal of their food, 
if allowed range, a very light feed in 
the morning and a mash feed at night 
is all that is required. They should be 
kept housed in the morning until 9 
o'clock, until after they have laid their 
eges, then they can be turned loose. 
The young ducks are hardy and grow 
like weeds, at 10 weeks old they are 
fit for market as squab ducks, and at 
4% months they are ready to lay. 
Most of the Runner Ducks in America 
are mongrel or cross breeds, and a 
good percentage will lay green eggs, 
this is proof that they are a mixed 
breed. In buying Runner ducks, be sure 
you are getting birds which are abso- 
lutely pure in blood, as they are the 
great egg producers, and the ones that 
lay the pure white egg. 

CHARLES FRASER, 
Marlton, N. J. 
Sec. and Treas. English Penciled Run- 
ner Duck Club of America. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN TEXAS 
VALUED AT OVER 80 MILLION 
DOLLARS, 


Texas, the largest of all the States 
in area and fifth in the number of 
inhabitants, ranks nineteenth in the 
value of its mineral production, ac- 
cording to the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. In each of the last two 
years Texas advanced two numbers 
in the rank of mineral-producing 
States, from twenty-third in 1911 to 
twenty-first in 1912 and to nineteenth 
in 1913. Im the percentage of its in- 
crease in 1913 over 1912 Texas was 
exceeded by only one other State—its 
northern neighbor, Okizhoma—which, 
on account of the sharp advance in 
the price of petroleum, showed a gain 
in value of mineral products of near- 
ly 50 per cent, while Texas showed 
an increase in value of 38.9 per cent 
—from $22,797,015 in 1912 to $31,666,- 
910 in 1913. In Oklahoma the increase 
in 1913 was due to the advance in the 
price of one substance; in Texas in- 
creases were made in the output of all 
the products which contributed ma- 
terially to the total value, but espe- 
cially, as in Oklahoma, in the produc- 
tion of petroleum. Texas does not 
hold first place as the producer of any 
mineral substance but ranks second 
in the production of asphalt and third 
in the production of quicksilver. 
Since the sensational strike at Beau- 
mont in 1901, petroleum has had first 
place in the mineral products of the 
State, and Texas now ranks fourth 
among all the States in the quantity 
of petroleum produced, and seventh 
with respect to the value of the prod- 
uct. The value of the petroleum 
product in Texas in 1913 represented 
a little more than 45 per cent of the 
total for the State. The production 
increased from 11,735,057 barrels, val- 
ued at $8,852,713, in 1212, te 15,099,- 
478 barrels, valued at $14,675,593, in 
1913. The increase in production came 
almost entirely from the Electra field, 
in the northern part of the State, 
where a large amount of development 
and wildcatting has been carried on 
for the last two years. The produc- 
tion from the coastal fields decreased 
from 6,459,528 barrels in 1912 to 5,- 
825,226 barrels in 1913, but the valve 











increased from $4,739,887 to $5,550,408. 
In the northern fields the production 
increased from 6,275,529 barrels in 
1912 to 9,184,252 barrels in 1913, with 
an increase in value from $4,112,826 
to $9,125,185. The Electra field alone 
increased nearly 4,000,000 barrels, 
from 4,227,104 barrels in 1912 to 8,- 
134,624 barrels in 1913, with an in- 
crease in value of over $4,800,000, 
from $3,340,828 to $8,142,797. The 
average value per barrel for Electra 
oil advanced from 79 cents in 1912 to 
$1 in 19138. There was also consider- 
able development in the Henrietta field 
but the output there was relatively in- 
significant compared with the output 
of the Electra field. The possibilities 
for oil development are more widely 
seattered over Texas and the indica- 
tions for wildcatting are more prom- 
ising than in any other State. The 
chances for further extension are 
therefore excellent. 

Second in importance among the 
mineral products of Texas, reckoned 
by the value of output, is coal, in- 
cluding lignite or brown coal, the 
combined production of which amount- 
ed in 1913 to 2,429,144 short tons, val- 
ued at $4,288,920, against 2,188,612 
short tons, valued at $3,655,744, in 
1912. Texas is the only state in the 
Union that produces considerable 
quantities of both bitumirous coal and 
true lignite, or brown coal. The areas 
of bituminous coal are much less in 
extent than those of lignite. The pro- 
duction of bituminous coal represents 
more than half of the total output in 
quantity and about 75 per cent of the 
total value. In 1913 the bituminous coal 
mined in Eastland, Erath, Maverick, 
Palo Pinto, Webb, Wise, and Young 
counties amounted to 1,197,207 short 
tons, valued at $32,184,161. The pro- 
duction of lignite amounted to 1,181,- 
156 short tons, valued at $1,104,759. 
Lignite-mining operations have been 
carried on in Anderson, Bastrop, Fay- 
ette, Henderson, Hopkins, Houston, 
Lee, Leon, Medina, Milam Rains, 
Robertson, Shelby, Titus, Van Zandt, 
and Wood countics. The lignite areas 
extend in a belt from the Sabine to 
the Rio Grande, and the production is 
limited at present to eleven of the 
above-named counties, among which 
the principal ones are Milam and 
Wood. The total area that 1s believed 
to be underlain hy lignite is about 
55,000 square miles, of which the de- 
veloped areas cover about 2,000 square 
miles. The known bituminous areas 
cover about 8,200 square miles, but 
5,300 square miles more about which 
little is known may contain coal. The 
bituminous areas are somewhat scat- 
tered, the larger fields being in the 
central part of the State and two 
smaller areas bordering on the Rio 
Grande, 

The only other mineral products of 
Texas which contribute as much as 
$1,000,000 to the total value are 
asphalt, cement, clay and natural gas. 
The clay-working industry in 1913 
contributed wares valued at $3,049,- 
349, compared with $2,886,068 in 1912. 
The principal clay products are com- 
mon brick, sewer pipe, front brick, 
pottery, and vitrified brick, the com- 
mon brick constituting in 1913 about 
60 per cent of the total. The chief 
clay-working ‘counties are Filis, Wil- 
son, Bastrop and Bowie. An interest- 
ing incident of fire brick manufacture 
in Texas is that in Brewster county 
clay is used in a yard 130 miles from 
the railroad for making brick used in 
the quicksilver furnaces of the Ter- 
lingua district. Kaolin, from which 
excellent china and porcelain wares 
have been made, occurs and has been 
mined in Edwards county. Extensive 
deposits of fuller’s earth have been 
found in Burleson. Fayette, Smith and 
Washington counties, and some was 
produced in Fayette county in 1912, 
but none in 1813. 

The manufacture of Portland cement 
in Texas is an industry barely five 
years old at the end of 1913. The 
construction of the plants was begun 
in 1907, and in 1908 the total produc- 
tion of the State was 500,0000 barrels; 
in 1911 it exceeded 1,500,000 barrels; 


The value of the ce 
duced in Texas m was 
a -of over $600.8 

1912. Raw matertals fgp 
the manufacture of cement are aby. 
dantiy distributed thro ths 
State. The present op 
confined to four plants, two near al 
las and one each at San Actonip an 
El Paso. 

The value of the natural gag 
duced also showed a substantia] 
crease, amounting to $2,072,893 
1913, against $1,405,077 in 1912. 

The asphalt product in 9 
which is principally residue op 
from the heavy asphaltic oils, amount. 
ed to 122,026 short tons in 1933 
ued at $1,970,354, against 88,097 ; 
tons, valued at $1,384,640, in 1933 In 
addition to this a small quantity of 
natural asphalt was produced, 

The only products of any import. 
ance which did not show an 
in value in 1913 over 1912 were 
sum and salt. In gypsum there waggy 
inerease in the quantity of the Crude 
material mined, irom 160,863 shot 
tons in 1912 to 161,090 tons in 19: 
but the value of the output, most af 
which was sold as ca!cined plaste 
decreased from $356,579 to $34574 
The principal gypsum operations ay 
at Acme, in Hardeman county, and at 
Hamlin, in Fisher County. The pgp. 
duction of salt decreased from 3R. 
064 barrels, valued at $290,328 
355,529 barrels, valued at $2784 
The decrease in the salt productig 
was due to the destruction by fire gf 
one of the salt-making establishmenty 
at Colorado. 

The principal quarry productés 
limestone, which is produced in Bal, 
Bexar, Comal, Coryell, El Paso, Erath 
Grayson, Guadalupe, Jack Jone, 
Kaufman, McCulloch, Nonan, Pap 
Pinto, Stephens, Travis and Willian- 
son counties,and is used for built 
ing, for foundations, for curbing ani 
flagstones, for road-makixg, for co- 
crete, and for flux. Granite is pm 
duced in Burnet, El Paso and Liaw 
counties. The red granite of Bume 
County has few equals in attractin. 
ness in this country. ‘The total vale 
of the stone produced in Texas in 193 
Was $725,106, against $680,365 in 1912 
and about 80 per cent of the toul 
value was in the output of limestone 

Other mineral products of the State 
are copper, gems, a small amountd 
gold, iron ore, lead, lime, mineral 
waters, quicksilver, sand and gravel, 
sandlime brick, silver, sulphur aad 
zinc. Sulphur operations, with mei- 
ods similar to those employed at Sa- 
phur City, La., were begun at Brya 
Heights, in Brazoria County, in 1% 
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Harrow while you plow with 4 
i 


“KRAMER” HARROW | 


Saves the MOISTURE, making the bet} 

Ba = TIME OR. 
ves you and LAB 

Runs light, no extra horse needst 

Pulverizes ground thoroughly. ' 

Retail Prices F. 0. B. Factory: 

Wer BAK ..ccccccccccccccccssesst | 











Sewers ee ewasereaereeee® 


Larger size for three or four-bottom 
; plows. 































See your dealer or write 
© M. KRAMER CO., PAXTON, ! 
Per Month and Expe 
Salary or Commission—Introducins 6 
King Batter Separator. Produce EN 
or milk, sweet or sour, is 
5 atantes. Wrife for cur free ample and salary 
DE KING MENUPACTURING 09. Dept 42, © 



























in 1912 it exceeded 1,7&0,000 barrels; | 
and in 1913 it amounted to 2,108,737 
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An experiment that will be valuable 
to Holstein breeders everywhere will 

n be made by D. D. Aitken, presi- 
dent of the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. Mr. Aitken plans to 
determine the beef value of a Holstein 
steer. He thinks that in many cases 
the breeder may have a male calf of 
guch breeding that he could be con- 
verted into a steer and sold for beef 
at a price several times as large as 
the price that can be secured for the 
animal as a sire. An accurate record 
of the feed consumed, gain in weight, 
and other data will be carefully kept 
for the purpose of determining the 
actual profit to be derived from the 
sale of a Holstein steer. 





To make dairying profitable we 
must get away from the small con- 
suming, small-producing individual 
type and get the large, rugged kind 
that will eat large quantities of rough- 
age and large quantities of concen- 
trates, and convert them into large 
quantities of milk. They are the kind 
that returns profits over and above 
the cost of labor and maintenance 
connected with their keep. In pursu- 
ing this principle, we need not sacri- 
fice the interests of any breed, as 
the individuals mentioned will show. 
It is a discrimination within the breed 
and and appreciation of worth where 
it may be found. 





The man may possess the requisites 
of a dairyman, he may have the farm 
and the market, but if it costs $90 to 
keep a cow, and she has the ability to 
produce only $85 worth of milk, 
cream or butter, the business will end 
in disaster. This is the heart of the 
whole matter. Here is where the 
many dairy farmers fall down. They 
persist in keeping cows that cannot 
pay for their keep. Sometimes a man 
neglects his cows and will not feed 
them enough to do profitable work, 
but this is not usual. The usual thing 
is to keep worthless cows without 
knowing they are worthless. 





At this season the dairy cow suf- 
fers very keenly from fly bites. It is 
difficult to do milking while great 
bunches of flies cling to her sides and 
legs, and if any peace is to be expect- 
ed it has to come about by some 
method of elimination. For this pur- 
pose one dairyman has constructed a 
shed sided with both chicken fencing 
and fly screen, the fencing to add 
strength and protection and the screen 
to keep out flies. A dark hall or pas- 
Sage way leading to this causes the 
flies to leave the cows as they go in, 
and then by keeping the gate, also fly- 
proof, shut not many flies follow them 
into the screened space. It is much 
easier to keep the cow contented 
under such conditions, and if the 
Screened shed be open on three sides 
she can keep almost as cool in there 
as she would in the open lot at night. 





PROTECTION OF WOUNDS OF ANI- 
MALS AGAINST FLIES. 





When an animal is wounded it is 
important to treat the wound in such 
& Way as not to prevent its healing, 
and yet to prevent screw worms and 
house flies from attacking the open 
Burface, laying eggs, or carrying in- 
fection to the animal. 

The screw worm, particularly, de- 
posits eggs in wounds, and there are 
other flies that may deposit their eggs 

ais way. The larvae or maggots 
hatching from these eggs infest the 
Wound and burrow more or less ex- 
fensively in the surrounding tissues, 
& that serious damage may result. 

The housefly alights on wounds to 
Suck up the exudate, and is a cause 
of considerable annoyance to animals. 
t prevents wounds from healing and 
May introduce agents of infection 
Which adhere to its body, 

The Department of Agriculture, in 


» S bulletin on repellents for protecting 
| @timals from the attacks 
» Quotes the 
» Blication to wounds: 


of flies 
following formulas for ap- 








Bgonsen gives three formulas of re- 


lents for application to wounds: 








Formula No. 1—Oil of tar, 8 ounces; 
cottonseed oil to make 32 ounces. 

Formula No, 2—Powdered napthalin, 
2 ounces; Hydrons wool fat, 14 
ounces. Mix into an ointment. 

Formula No. 3—Coal tar, 12 ounces; 
carbon disulphid, 4 ounces. Mix; 
keep in a well-stoppered bottle and 
apply with a brush. 

Mixtures Nos. 2 and 8 are said to 
adhere to moist surfaces, and No. 3 is 
said, in addition, to form a -coating 
over raw surfaces and protect from 
the screw-worm fly. 

The editor at the close of the article 
in which the above formulas are given 
adds the following formula: 

Oil of turpentine, 1 dram; phenol, 


1 dram; cottonseed oil to make 4 
ounces. Mix and apply freely to 
wounds. 


It is stated that this remedy is high- 
ly effective and is used widely in the 
South. It is said to induce healthy 
granulation of wounds. 





REPELLENTS FOR PROTECTING 
ANIMALS FROM THE AT- 
TACKS OF FLIES. 





The results of tests with various 
substances designed to keep flies from 
annoying cattle, horses and mules are 
shortly to be published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In these tests, 
the specialists of the department 
found that there were substances 
which, if applied to animals, would 
keep the biting flies, such as the stable 
fly and horse fly, the bot fly and the 
screw worm fly, away from the animal 
for from one to four days. They also 
tested a number of substances to be 
used on wounds to prevent the screw 
worm fly from depositing its eggs, and 
the housefly from interfering with the 
wound and possibly infecting it. 

Various kinds of flies tend to injure 
cattle by weakening them and reduc- 
ing their milk supply. It is fairly 
well established that the stable fly 
does considerable damage, especially 
in Northern Texas, where it was 
found that they killed stock directly, 
made cattle more subject to the re- 
currence of Texas fever, and reduced 
milk supply, causing a loss estimated 
at over $25,000 in a single year. The 
test experiments with dairy ‘cows 
seem to indicate that the effect of 
flies on milk is not of great economic 
importance, although evidence seems 
to show that animals protected from 
flies feed better and are generally in 
better condition. Reduction in milk, 
some authorities believe, is due as 
much to the fact that cows do not 
graze as freely in the hot sun in sum- 
mer as at other seasons. 

In general, the conclusions are that 
many of the substances such as 
pyrethrum powder, camphor, citronel- 
la, and sassafras, while temporary re- 
pellents, lose their effectiveness very 
shortly. Ten per cent solutions of 
the liquids in cotton seed oil, there- 
fore, commonly have to be applied 
daily. 

Various oils, emulsions of ofls, and 
mixtures of oils are used in repelling 
flies. Crude petroleum, cottonseed oil, 
fish or train oil, and light coal-tar oil 
may be used pure. 

Jensen (1909) recommends the fol- 
lowing formula which is said to pro- 
tect cows for a week: 

Common laundry soap, 1 pound; 
water, 4 gallons; crude petroleum, 1 
gallon; powdered naphthalin, 4 
ounces. 

Cut the soap into thin shavings and 
dissolve in water by the aid of heat; 
dissolve the naphthalin in the crude 
oil, mix the two solutions, put them 
into an old dasher churn, and mix 
thoroughly for 16 minutes. The mix- 
tura should be applied once or twice 





CREAM of the DAIRY NEws 


a week with a brush. It must be 
stirred well before being used. 

Fish oil is rated as one of the best 
repellents and has been used alone 
and in combination with various other 
substances. Other substances. that 
have repellent qualities and that have 
been used in various mixtures are 
pine tar, oil of tar, crude carbolic 
acid, oil of pennyroyal and kerosene. 
The protective action of fish oil is 
stated to range from less than two 
days (Parrott, 1900) to six days. 
Moore’s formula is said to protect for 
two days. This mixture is safe when 
applied lightly with a brush, but not 
when applied liberally with a pail 
spray pump. The formula.is as fol- 
lows: 

Fish oil, 100 parts; oil of tar, 
parts; crude carbolic acid, 1 part. 

Laurel oil is a very effective repel- 
lent. Mayer (1911) found that the 
protection lasted from 2 to 12 days. 
The oil when used pure has an irri- 
tating effect unless it is applied light- 
ly. According to Mayer the irritating 
effect may be overcome by combining 
it with linseed oil in the proportion 
of 1 to 10. In the experiments of the 
Department of Agriculture, it was 
found that 10 per cent of laurel oil in 
cottonseed oil was active for less 
than a day. 

A number. of formulas for repellents 
for application to wounds have been 
recommended by various authors. 

In experimental tests carried out 
by the department the following re- 
sults were obtained: 

A 10 per cent mixture of crude car- 
bolic acid (21.8 per cent phenols) in 
cottonseed oil has a very strong re- 
pellent action on flies, but this lasts 
less than a day, in consequence of 
which it is necessary to apply the 
mixture every day. The mixture 
should be applied lightly with a brush, 
since a heavy application with a spray 
pump is likely to cause phenol poison- 
ing. 

Mixtures consisting of 10, 20 and 50 
per cent of pine tar in cottonseed oil 
have marked repellent qualities. They 
should be applied lightly and it is 
necessary to apply them every day. 
A liberal application of a 10 per cent 
mixture is deleterious to animals. 
This is also the case with a half-and- 
half mixture of pine tar and Beau- 
mont oil when applied lightly with a 
brush. 

A mixture of oil of tar (14 per cent 
phenols, volatile with steam) in cot- 
tonseed cil and in Beaumont oil has 
a vepy marked repellent action, A 10 
per cent mixture of oil of tar in cot- 
tonseed oil is safe. A half-and-half 
mixture of oil of tar and cottonseed 
oil when applied liberally with a 
spray pump and 50 per cent oil of tar 
in Beaumont oil applied with a brush 
are not safe. Ten per cent oil of tar 
in Beaumont oil is safe. When ap- 
plied lightly it is necessary to apply 
10 per cent oil of tar in cottonseed 
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oil or 10 per cent oil of tar if Beau- 
mont oil every day. 





SOUR SKIM MILK FOR CALVES. 





That in summer time calves do as 
well on sour skim milk as they do on 
sweet will be interesting news to 
many farmers who have hitherto been 
kept from raising calves by the ex- 
pense of keeping the milk sweet in 
hot weather. This expense experi- 
ments carried out by the department 
indicate to be quite unnecessary, The 
calves will make as rapid gains on 
sour skim milk. In winter, it is true, 
this is not quite so satisfactory. It 
chills the calves and some of them 
drink it with great reluctance. Very 
young calves have even been known 
to refuse it altogether. On the other 
hand, of course, it is much easier to 
keep the milk sweet in winter. 

In calling the attention of farmers 
to these facts, however, the depart- 
ment at the same time emphasizes an 
important precaution. Unless the 
milk is produced and kept under 
cleanly conditions, it may become 
contaminated with disease-producing 
bacteria. Farmers should therefore 
allow the milk to sour quickly and 
then feed it without delay. 

In the course of these experiments 
sour skim milk was fed to 22 calves, 
Holsteins, Jerseys, and Guernseys, at 
different seasons of the year. In no 
case did it cause digestive disturb- 
ances even when the change from 
sweet to sour milk was made abrupt- 
ly when the calves were only a few 
days old. Moreover, no evil results 
followed the alternate use of sweet 
and sour. It seems, therefore, that 
the common idea that sour milk 
leads to scours is quite unfounded. 

The calves, it was found, did not 
like the sour milk as well as the 
sweet, but in the majority of cases 
soon became accustomed to it. The 
aversion, however, increased when the 
milk was fed them at a low tempera- 
ture. 





Dairy cattle that are being fitted 
for the show ring should be blanket- 
ed to put hair and hide in best con- 
dition. 
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Cattle 


PROFIT IN RAISING BABY BEEF 
IN THE SOUTH. 


ee 





The average profit for a beef calf 
yaised under average southern condi- 
tions is $6.81, according to experi- 
ments which the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has _ been 
conducting, working with the state of 
Alabama. The experiments have ex- 
tended over three years with the ob- 
ject of learning what it would cost to 
raise beef calves to an age of about 
nine and one-half months, as well as 
to determine the profit in finishing 
these calves for the market during 
the winter months and selling them 
when about twelve montks old, says 
Modern Farming. 

The herd on which the test was 
made was free from tuberculosis and 
was rapidly being made free from 
cattle ticks. Every animal on the 
farm was dipped in a solution of 
arsenic every two weeks. No ticks 
Were seen on the calves during the 
progress of the test. 

The cows were bred so as to have 
the calves dropped during the spring 
months. During the summer months 
the animals, both young and old, 
grazed upon moderately good pas- 
ture; no feed except salt was given 
in addition to the pasture. During 
these pasture months the cows ate 
nothing but pasture grasses, while 
the calves had the cows’ milk in addi- 
tion to the grasses. The main pas- 
ture was made up principally of Japan 
clover and broom sedge, which had 
come naturally after the clearing of 
the land. This large pasture consist- 
ed of approximately 1,000 acres, but 
a very large part was covered with 
trees; under these trees the ground 
was bare. A small adjoining pasture 
of approximately 30 acres had been 
partly set to Bermuda grass, but this 
was used only occasionally for some 
calves. These permanent pastures 
afforded the animals reasonably good 





grazing for about six montis of the 
year. 

When the pastures became exhaust- 
ed im the late [fall the calves were 
weaned, the males castrated, and the 
cows and calves placed in separate 
fields and fed and managed different- 
ly. The cows were placed in the old 
corn and cotton fields, thus being fed 
the rough feeds of the farm along 
with small amounts of cottonseed 
cake. The calves were prepared for 
the winter fattening period. 

Cottonseed meal, coitonseed cake, 
pastures, corn silage, and broom- 
sedge hay were all used in the test. 
Cottonseed meal, corn silage, and the 
hay were fed to the caives during the 
fattening period. All of the feeds ex- 
cept the broom-sedge hay were of 
good quality. The cottonseed meal 
and cottonseed cake were fresh and 
bright. The corn silage was also of 
excellent quality; it was made of corn 
which would have yielded about 30 
bushels of grain to the acre. While 
the hay was bright, clean, and well 
cured, it was of exceedingly poor 
quality, as broom-sedge will not make 
a good quality of hay. It is, however, 
a roughage that should not be wasted. 

In work of this character the finan- 
cial statement is not as exact as 
might be desired, beeause the price 
of feeds, as well as of cattle, fluctu- 
ates considerably from year to year. 
The financial outcome of a particular 
experiment may not be duplicated by 
the cattle raiser or feeder, owing to 
the different conditions under which 
he is operating. The prices paid for 
the feeds were as follows, those of 
corn silage and hay being estimated: 
Cottonseed meal and cottonseed cake 
$26 a ton, corn silage $3 a ton, and 
broom-sedge hay $5 a ton. 

No barns or other artificial shelter 
were provided for the cows. During 
the winter months they were in fields 
where trees, with the underbrush, af- 
forded ample protection for mature 
animals. The calves, however, were 
provided with excellent shelter dur- 
ing the winter. While being fattened 
they were inclosed in a small lot in 
which was a good barn. ‘The doors 
were always open so that they could 





go in and out at will. They were fed 
twice each day in troughs placed 
under the extending eaves of the 
barn. The calves were fed in such 
amounts that the feed was all eaten 
within a short time after it was put 
before them. An abundance of pure 
water and salt was provided all the 
time. 

At the close of the test the calves 
which had beea fattened were sold 
and shipped to New Orleans. The ex- 
perimental farm was located four 
miles from Bellamy, Ala., the nearest 
railroad station, and the animals 
were driven to that point to be loaded 
on the cars. 

A brief outline of the whole life of 
the calves may be obtained by glanc- 
ing over the following tabie, which 
includes a full statement of the total 
expense of both the cows and the 
calves: q 
Nnmber of cows in herd 
Number of breeding bulls in herd.. 2 


Number of calves raised .......... 64 
To pasture rent for whole 
PR Sctnais cae cislaars Aarceeonts cee $ 250.00 


To taxes on $2,280 invested in 

re a eas ee 4.60 
To interest at 6 per cent on : 

$2,380 invested in herd..... 
To 6,390 Ibs. of cottonseed 

cake fed to breeding cows 

during January, February 

March Gad April ......cccces - 88.07 
To 4,750 lbs. of cottonseed 

cake fed calves in Novem- 

ber and December ......... 61.75 
To 3,425 lbs. cf cottonseed 

meal fed calves from De- 

cember 21 to January 16.... 44.53 
To 24,035 lbs. of silage fed 

calves from December 21 to 

January 16 
To 16,600 Ibs. of cottonseed 

meal fed calves from Jan- 


142.80 


wary 17 te Bert Bb n.ccccce 215.80 
To 89,545 Ibs. of corn silage 

fed calves from January 17 

Rh EE E nvcidsttsaducaione 134.32 


To 10,377 Ibs. of broom-sedge 

hay fed calves from Janu- 

are 37 te Baril 1 ncccones ‘ 25..94 
To labor devoted to cattle 

during the year .......... 658.50 
To 10 per cent depreciation 


of the value of the breeding 
cattle Oaeeeaseeaesee geese eaese 238, 


Total expense of herd. $1,295.94 
Average cost of each calf 
when 1 year Old ...c+0c00-$ 20,% 
Average weight of each calf ’ 
when 1 year old, lbs...... i) 
Average cost, per hundred. 
weight, te rais3; and fatten 


CALVES ceescescccreeereres SST 
Amount of money received 


for 49 fat calves ......-...51506.% 
Value of 15 heifers left on 

farm for breeding .-..-... 225. 
Total income of herd during 

AG11-12  ...eceorccoereroee iQ 
Total profit on herd during } 

BOTBNER .c.c:0:000 coccccccocens 486,05 
Average profit on each calf 

(64 calven) ..-cccece ee 6. 
Average profit on each cow 

C50. GEE. ocncemesnvnios 5.45 


The herd consisted of 80 cows, but 
only 64 calves were raiseG to an age 
of 1 year. This is, how2veé~, an ex. 
efllent record. 

The breeder cannot expect every 
cow in the herd to drop a calf eagh 
year. It is important, however, that 
as many of the cows as possible pro 
duce calves each year; the idle cows 
are not anly idle capital, but they ang 
constant consumers of farm produets, 
The idle cow has a very important 
part to play in the total expense af 
raising a calf as an expense of keep 
ing her must be charged against the 
calves which other cows produce, Te 
illustrate: The above table shows that 
a clear profit of $6.81 was made q 
each one of the 64 calves, but whan 
the total number of cows was taken 
into consideration it is seen that a 
clear profit of only $5.45 was realized 
on each. 

It cost $1,295.35 to care for and 
feed the whole herd during one year’g 
time. This figure includes all posst 
ble expenses, as cost of labor, inter 
est on investment, depreciation in the 
value of the herd, cost of pasture and 
all other feeds, and taxes. Worty-ning 
fat calves were sold for $1,506.50; 1§ 
good heifer calves were kept on the 
farm for future breeding p 

(Continued on Page 13.) 
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Weekly Market Report 


Cattle and Hogs Dull—Light Offerings 
Somewhat Slow of Disposal at 
Weaker Prices. 








CATTLE—The beef steer showing 
was practically nil, just a few odds 
and ends beimg received and quality 
yery much lacking. Trade was 
steady, as there were not enough 
available to give the market a test. 
Butcher stuff was in the majority and 
even then the supply was only 
moderate. As has been the case all 
week quality was very much lacking, 
nothing strictly prime showing up. 
There was a good demand fer the sup- 
ply, considering the stage of the week 
and got fairly seasonable action. 
Movement was good and the market 
was about steady on cow and heifer 
stuff. No change was evident in veal- 


ers, supply being very light and a/| 


small proportion of prime kinds was 
included. Demand was good and the 
market on a steady basis. Stocker 
and feeder trade was unchanged. 
Clearance in the native division was 
good. 

The estimate called for 20 cars of 
southern cattle. For the first time 
this week Oklahoma steers were in 
the minority, bulk of the showing 
coming from canner territory and 
southeastern states. The few loads 
of Oklalioma. steers which were avail- 
able got action fairly early, although 
the demand was not heavy, and sold 
about steady. There was a fair in- 
quiry for the canners and mixed stuff 
available and the market was about 
steady. Yearlings and heretics were 
also about steady. The market was 
just a trifle slow, but a seasonable 
clearance was effected. 

HOGS—Another small supply.. It 
was a dull trade all day and closed 
weak. Shippers and butchers paid 
about the same as on Thursday for 
the hogs they wanted, and packers did 
the same, but packers were buying 
hogs 10@20c lower after the shippers 
and butchers were out than what the 
shippers and butchers paid for similar 
grades, so that unless sellers got to 
one of the shippers or butchers he 
was in trouble. 

The top was $9.35 and the bulk: of 
the hogs went at $9@9.25. These 
prices were much the same as pre- 
vious days this week, as the top every 
day this week has been $9.35, with the 
one exception and that day it was 
$9.32%. Packers seeured a goed class 
of hogs at $9@9.10 and some fair 
grades at $8.73@8.95, while the rough 
packers went at $8.25@8.50. 

Lights and pigs that were strictly 
good found a fairly goed trade, but 
the peorer grades were practically 
unsalable at anything like a satisfac- 
tory price. Best lights went at $9@ 
9.25, fair grades $8.50@8.90, best pigs 
$8@8.50, fair te medium $7.25@7.90 
and the common to fair kinds $6@T. 

SHEEP—But a small supply of 
sheep and lambs and there was no ma- 
terial change to the trade. Good, fat 
offering found ready sale, while the 
poorer grades went a little slow, the 
Same as usual. Lambs are now sell- 
ing on a 25c higher basis than at the 
Close of last week, while the sheep 
show to be about the same as a week 
ago, but ready sale owing to a good 
demand and moderate supply. 

Best fat lambs found ready buyers 
at $7.85@8.15, fair to medium kinds 
Went at $7.25@7.85, while the culls 
amd others that were not fat went at 

7. Buyers did not sort lambs 
very closely owimg to the small sup- 
Diy, and the demand for good fat 
ambs. 

Again the muttom sheep sold at $5 
While the good breeding ewes went 
at $5.25@5.75. Choppers and good 
Steckers went at $3:50@425 and the 
fair stockers at $2.50@3.40. Bucks 
Sold at $3.75@4.00, which is an ad- 
— of 25¢ on best kinds during the 


HORSES—Buyers from eastern 
States were in fairly good numbers all 
Week and all the good, rugged chunks 
Suitable to this section were taken at 
Prices which were on a satisfactory 
order, All this class of material will. 
find a market and shippers will find.a 
wie outlet at prices which are rigiit 





| August 12, mixing a little red clover 


much trade in these types all week 
and shippers are advised to be rather 
careful in getting these kinds on the 
market. 

MULES—There was a fairly good 
mule trade this week on _ certain 
types, but the animals had to come up 
to requirements in order to be sellers. 
The call came principally for the good 
quality types of big mules and miners 
and these sold all right, but there 
was no material change in values on 
all this material throughout the week. 





NOTES FROM EGY¥PT. 


Editor Rural World: Our long 
drouth has been broken in spots, 
though very little ground plows well 
yet. Our eountry will have about as 
much corn as last year, and some pas- 
tures are growing a little. 

Cern is retailing at 95 cents and miil 
feeds are all up $3 sinee the war be- 
| gan. 

We sowed our patch of alfalfa on 








as an experiment. 

There seems to be quite a diversity 
of opinion as to the amount of seed 
required; some recommending as much 
as 30 peunds and a successful alfalfa 
grower in Colorado sows or driis, as 
little as one-half a pound. All grass 
seed sown last spring was lost by 
drouth. We have begun to sow red 
tap, but if we do not get more rain 
soon, we may lose it. 

Several silos have been built in our 
neighborhood, but the silage will not 
be very rich, for the corn is not good. 

Aug. 30.—Since writing above we 
have had good rains, propably three 
inches, and pastures. are coming fast. 
We sowed some patches of rye, and 
within ten days the calves were nib- 
bling at it. 

Sept. 7.—We have just finished a 
very “strenuous” week at our county 
fair; in fact, about three weeks, for 
being general superintendent, it took 
one week to get ready, one to “pull 
off” the fair, and one to “right up.” 

Richland county is said to have the 
best. fair south of Springfield. We have 
a good half-mile track and plenty of 
shade and water. 

As I write it is pouring rain, and the 
soil wili be in fine shape to sow wheat. 

Olney, Ill. AGRICOLA. 


CRIMSON CLOVER AND HAIRY 
VET€H SEED PRICES. 








Prices for imported crimson clover 
and hairy veteh seed have recently 
shown such a marked upward tend- 
ency that specialists of the department 


trade is very poor and there was not 
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rye will afford a winter cover prevent- 
ing washing and teaching, and can be 
plowed under in the spring to add hu- 
mus to the soil. 

When crimson clover is being used 
regularly as a winter cover crop in or- 





fear that the cost of these seed, of 
which Europe is the chief source, will 
interfere with the increasing use of 
these leguminous cover crops. In fact, 
it is feared that the prices of the seed 
of these legumes may go so high as to 
make it inadvisable to plant them this 
year. 

Before the present European condi- 
tions arose, crimson clover seed was 
selling at from $4 to $5 per bushel. Up 
to August 15 there was a scarcity of 
this seed in the United States, owing 
to the fact that the receipts from Bu- 
rope were smaller than usual. The 
prices then advanced to from $7.50 to 
$9 per bushel. Since that date impor- 
tations have continued to arrive, until 
there is now more imported seed avail- 
able for fall seeding than there was in 
this country a year ago at this time. 
This seed, according to the depart- 
ment’s information, was all imported 
at approximately the same price as 
that sold for $4 to $4.50 per bushel in 
the early part of the season. The 
present high price, therefore, is re- 
garded by the department as unwar- 
ranted, from the standpoint of the sup- 
ply and the import price of the seed. 
Some. dealers are continuing to sell at 
the former price, but these are ex- 
ceptions. 

If the present high price is maintain- 
ed, the specialists are doubtful wheth- 
er crimson clover can. be profitably 
used as a green manure crop for seed- 
ing in corn or om vacant ground, or 
under other conditions where the 
catch is not reasonably certain. Un- 
der such conditions they point out that 
ft will be better practice to sow rye 
this. fall and use the difference in price 
in adding nitrogen to the soil in the 
form of. nitrate of soda or some other 


chard culture, or where local experi- 


lence indicates that a good catch and 


a good crop are practically certain, a 
higher price for the seed will no doubt 
be justified. 

A somewhat similar condition exists 
with reference to hairy vetch seed. 
There has been approximately six- 
sevenths as much seed imported since 
November 1, 1913, as in the year pre- 
vious. This shortage, however, is 
partly counterbalanced by the increas- 
ing domestic production of hairy vetch 
seed. Wherever the price of hairy 
vetch seed is found to be exorbitant, 
the same change in farm practice is 
recommended as that suggested in the 
case of crimson clover. 





BEST MULE-FOOT HOG, 





President Dunlap, of the American 
Mule-foot Record Association, has 
made arrangements to furnish beau- 
tiful purple ribbons for the best mule- 
foot bear and the best mule-foot sow 
at all state and county fairs in the 
United States and Canada. These 
magnificent ribbons are about 2% 
inches wide and 18 inches long and 
are gotten up ima very attractive 
manner, The only requirement to 
win these championship ribbons is 
that hogs are recorded in American 
herd beoks. These trophies will sure- 
ly prove a stimulus to all progressive 
reeders to get out a show herd for 
the fall fairs and in the long run will 
rebound and help make the breed one 
of the most popular in the whole 
land.. The American Association has 


always been the leader in advancing 
the interest of this phenomenal breed, 
and: it eniy remained for Presiifent 
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Ohio, to put the breed in a position 
where it will be recognized by all as 
one of the leading breeds. State and 
county boards should write at once 
for their ribbons, as well as any 
breeder in the United States or Can- 
ada who expects to show this breed 
this fall or winter. 
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LATE SHEEP PASTURE. 





Sheep owners should realize that 
having two or more feed lots is econ- 
omy. As soon as one pasture is picked 


bare, a change should be made. In; 


this way the pasture becomes fresh- 


many more sheep may be kept, 





By means of permanent hog-tight 
fences or 


to provide for a system of rotation by 


fresh and tender pastures, 


— 
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° Horticulture 


HOW TO GROW WATERMELONS 
AND TELL WHEN RIPE. 








Editor Rural World: Part of this 
article is out of season for this year, 
but the Rural World should be filed 
for reference for the future. I have 
over four acres of watermelons, none 
better. Plow the ground late fall, aft- 
er frost, this destroys many insects in 
spring when leaves start to grow plow 
deep furrows, 12 feet apart each way 
in the cross, put about half bushel of 
rotten manure, then about four inches 
dirt; plant five to eight seeds in < hill, 
when three to four leaves, thin to 
three plants in a hill; if bugs bother, 
best I found to keep off insects is wood 
ashes and turpentine mixed; sift and 
sprinkle on vines early mornings when 
dew is on the vines; cultivate well. 

The best way to tell when ripe is 
when the rind is rough, run your hand 
over, if the rind is rough the melon is 
ripe, if smooth it is green; to get fa- 
miliar with varieties one can tell by 
thumping, or by the looks of the rind. 
The variety that pays me best are the 
Kleckly Sweets, they grow long. A 
long melon is preferred to a round 
melon, also the Kleckley Sweets have 
thin rind, are best for home use and 
home market. For shipping, thick 
rind sorts are best, in hot weather 
some watermelons will get sunburnt, 
which causes hard spots from the di- 
rect sun. A handful of weeds laid on 
them will protect them from sun burn. 
Watermelons can be grown at 5 cents 
apiece. This year Rockford musk- 
melons pay me better than canta- 
loupes and other variety of muskmel- 
ons. 





A NEW VEGETABLE FROM JAPAN. 
Experiments With Udo Indicate That 
It Is Both a Welcome Addition to 
the Table and Easy to Raise. 


For persons who like novelty in 
their food and in their gardens an 

teresting fleld for experiment is of- 
ered by the new Japanese vegetable, 
udo, Nurserymen have grown the udo 
under the name of Aralia Cordata for 
ornamental purposes, for twenty years 
or more, but as a vegetable it is still 
comparatively unknown On rich soil 
it grows to a height of 10 feet or more, 
producing a very ornamental mass of 
large green leaves, and, in the late 
summer, long loose flower lusters, 
sometimes 3 feet in length. In appear- 
ance it is much like a larger variety 
of the spikenard or petty morel, a na- 
tive of our woodlands. 

The blanched shoots of the udo have 

a charactéristic flavor. Properly pre- 
pared they are delicious—or so the 
author of Bulletin 84, just published 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the title of “Experi- 
ments with Udo, the New Japanese 
Vegetable,” has found them. The plant 
requires little care, and with the same 
space devoted to it yields approximate- 
ly the same amount of food for the 
table as asparagus and is ready for 
use at about the same time in the 
spring. After the first frost it dies 
down each autumn to come up again 
in the spring, much as asparagus and 
rhubarb do. A patch of it can be forced 
each spring for at least six years, and 
probably much longer. The flowers at- 
tract bees and flies in such numbers 
that a field of it is usually humming 
with insects. As a honey plant, there- 
fore, the udo deserves the attention of 
beekeepers. 

Udo-growing is not yet sufficiently 
eneral in this country for the most 
Inexpensive methods of cultivating to 
have been worked out, and conditions 
in America are so different from those 
in Japan that little benefit can be de- 
rived from the experience of Oriental 
growers. It is, however, reasonable to 
assume that the cultivation of the udo 
presents few difficulties. It is adapt- 
ed to a wide range of climate, as is 
shown by the fact that it grows all 
over Japan, but no part of Japan suf- 
fers from drought. In this country the 
udo has done best in moist regions, 
fm particular in New England, the At- 
lantic States as far south as the Caro- 
linas, in the rainy region of Puget 
Sound and in the trucking sections of 


Where greenhouses or cold frames 
are available, tlie seed should be plant- 
ed in March or April—one-fourth of 
an inch deep in soil that consists of 
equal parts of loam, mold and sand. 
As soon as the plants are 3 or 4 inches 
high they can be planted out in the 
ground or potted and set out later. 
Thereafter the udo needs little atten- 
tion. Its roots spread with extraordi- 
nary rapidity through loose, rich soil 
—udo is not recommended for poor, 
dry land—and the crowns soon become 
at least a foot across. Three and a 
half or four feet is therefore not too 
great a distance to allow between 
plants. 

Perhaps the ‘greatest difficulty con- 
nected with the cultivation of the udo 
is the blanching of the shoots. It is 
these that are régarded as the real 


when green, has a certain rankness 
which is unpleasant to most palates. 
Various methods of blanching the 
early shoots have therefore been ex- 
perimented with. In California excel- 
lent results have been obtained by 
mounding up the earth in the early 
spring over each plant much as is done 
with asparagus. Elsewhere, however, 
the late frosts make the soil too cold 
and the shoots are slow in coming 
through. 

Another method is to put a large 
drain tile, with one end closed, over 
each hill before the spring growth 
starts. The shoots which come up in- 
side the tile are well blanched, but 
they show a tendency to produce a 
number of unopened leafstalks which 
take away from the robust growth of 
the shoots. To obviate this, casks or 
boxes filled with light material, such 
as sand or sifted coal ashes, have 
been tried with considerable success. 
In any case, great care must be taken 
not to permit the shoots to break 
through into the sunlight. If they suc- 
ceed in this they at once become green 
and their flavor rank. Shoots can be 
cut when only six inches long, but it 
is better to let them grow to 12 or 18 
inches. 

In the cooking of udo there is still 
abundant room for innovators. In all 
experiments, however, one thing must 
be remembered. When raw, the stems 
contain a resinous substance which 
gives them a decided, and to many 
persons unpleasant, taste of pine. It 
is, however, easy to eliminate this by 
soaking thin slices of the stems in 
ice-cold water for an hour or two, or 
by boiling them in two or three waters, 
as is often done with strong-flavored 
vegetables. The author of the bulle- 
tin, who has been experimenting for 
eight years with udo on his Maryland 
farm, suggests the three following 
recipes as samples of what can be done 
with the vegetable: 


Udo on Toast. 


Peel the shoots and drop them into 
cold water. Cut them into 4-inch 
lengths. Boil them in salt water for 
10 minutes, then change the water 
adding a fresh quantity of salted wa- 
ter and boiling until quite soft. Pre- 
pare a white sauce such as is used for 
cauliflower or asparagus, put the udo 
in it and allow it to simmer until thor- 
oughly soft. Serve on toast in the usual 
way. If there is too much of the pine 
flavor, as there may be if the shoots 
are not thoroughly blanched, a second 
change of water will remedy this. 

Udo Salad. 


Peel the shoots, cut them into 3-inch 
lengths, and then split them into thin 
shavings, letting these fall into ice 
water as they are made. Allow them 
to soak in the water for a half hour 
or an hour so as to remove the resin- 
ous material in them. Serve with a 
French dressing of pepper, salt, oil 
and vinegar. Do not dress the shav- 
ings until just before serving, as they 
become stringy on standing in oil. 


Udo Soup. 

Remove the skin from the shoots. 
Cut in pieces of one-half inch long 
and wash thoroughly in cold water. 
Cook until tender and mash through 
a colander. Add a pint and a half of 
milk, one-half pint of cream, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one table- 
spoonful of flour, mixing the flour and 
butter until smooth. Season with pep- 
per and salt. (Recipe for one bunch 
of udo; enough for five persons.) 

Just how popular the udo will be- 
come is not predicted. It is desirable, 


delicacy, for the flavor of the stems, | 


with it, for it is not at all impossible 
that udo prove a valuable addition to 
our table vegetables. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 


High bush cranberries make excel- 
lent jelly. 

Black raspberries may still be lay- 
ered with good results. 

Peonies and iris may be transplant- 
ed to advantage~in September. 

Cut out all old canes of blackber- 
ries and raspberries and burn them . 
See that the celery gets plenty of 
moisture and good cultivation. 
Carefully pick and grade all apples 
and plums before putting them on the 
market. 

Common drain tile, set over celery, 
blanches it nicely. Cylinders of heavy 
paper are also used to advantage. 
Onions should be ready for market 
by September 1. Do not let them get 
wet, as this softens the skin and 
makes them unsightly. 

Order bulbs for fall planting. Tulips 
are easily grown outside. Daffodils 
may be planted outside in some loca-: 
tions. 

Take in geraniums and other plants 
that are to be kept in the house this 
winter, before they are injured by 
the frost. 

If weather conditions are cool and 
moist, grass seed may be sown early in 
September to good advantage. It is 
wellto add a little ryeto help hold 
the snow. 

Potassium sulphide, one ounce to 
two gallons of water, is recommended 
for mildew on lilacs or roses. This 
disease may be recognized by the 
white spots appearing on the plant.— 
LeRoy Cady, Associate Horticulturist, 
University Farm, St. Paul. 











CARE OF EGGS ON THE FARM, 





Four million dollars is a conserva- 
tive estimate of the losses occuring 
ually in Missouri because of bad 
gs. The loss is borne largely by 
the farmer and results in a low price 
for his eggs during the summer 
months. The great burden of the loss 
occurs on the farm. What can the 
farmer do to prevent this loss? 

Here are seven rules advised by the 
Missouri College of Agriculture for the 
care of eggs on the farm: 

1. Market only eggs of standard 
size,—24 ounces or more to the dozen. 

2. Sort out exceedinly large or very 
small eggs. 

3. Avoid dirty eggs by keeping clean 
quarters. Dirt can be removed with a 
damp cloth, but eggs should not be 
washed. 

4. Remove males from flock as soon 
as the breeding season is over. The 
presence of the male birds in the poul- 
try flock destroys one-half million dol- 
lars’ worth of eggs each month during 
the summer. Prevent this loss by the 
production of infertile eggs. Fertile 
eggs do not keep well, it costs money 
to feed surplus males, and the hens 
are more productive when no males 
are present. 

5. Reject eggs from stolen nests; 
that’s where many of the rotten eggs 
come from. 

6. Store eggs in cool, well ventilated 
places. Heat assists in chick develop- 
ment, and also increases the shrink- 
age. 

7. Keep eggs away from odors, such 
as those from kerosene, cabbage, rot- 
ten food, fresh paint, etc. Food also 


influences flavor; 


only clean food 
should be fed. 

8. Market eggs once or twice week. 
ly. An egg deteriorates in quality 
with age. 

9. Insist that your dealer purchase 
eggs on a “loss off” basis, not just ag 
they come in. At present the dealer 
buys all eggs, good, bad and indiffer. 
ent, at the same price, and does not 
recognize the difference in quality, 
The result is that an average low 
price is paid for eggs. Some eggs are 
worthless while others are worth 
much more than the average price. In- 
sist that your dealer candle eggs dur- 
ing the summer. If he sorts out bad 
eggs he can then afford to pay more 
for the good. H. L. KEMPSTER, 





Butter fat is too valuable to feed to 
hogs. The old skimming system leaveg 
a lot of butter fat in the milk. The 
separator removes all of it. It pays 
to use a separator. 





Good care now to keep the pullets 
growing insures winter eggs. The 
farm flock will pick up most of their 
feed, but it pays to give a light feed 
in the morning before they start out. 
Keep them growing the very best and 
they don’t wander so fa. running all 
sorts of risks of being caught by 
hawks and “varmints,” 
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“The Pig Pen 


ig SELF-FEEDER FOR SWINE 
FEEDING. 












































































8 
. gy John M Evvard, Animal Husbandry 
. gection, Iowa Experiment Station. 
y. fow about the self-feeder? Is it 
W ical in feeding hogs? Will the 
: jogs balance their own ration? What 
ue foods shall we allow in them? How 
r= do the “gelf-fed” gains compare to the 
d “yand-fed” ones? What about the 
. ed required for a 100 pounds of gain? 
How much trough room is necessary? 
to gre the self-feeders difficult to make? 
es qel] as much about the self-feeder as 
he will give us a clear idea ofits practica- 
y pility in general. These are the ques- 
tims Which come to us daily. In a 
ts prief way we shall answer. 
he In the quick fattening of well grown 
sir shotes the self-feeder method is of 
ed much merit. Just this summer (1914) 
ut. we finished 17 225-pound shotes on 
nd bluegrass, feeding them for 68 days in 
all gif-feeders, there being allowed sep- 
0, gately dry shelled corn, of which they 
ste per head daily 7.39 pounds, meat 
= meal (carrying 60 per cent protein) 
8 pounds, whole oats .07, wheat mid- 
00 ding .04, linseed oil meal (Old Pro- 
‘ cess) .01, charcoal .003 (fine charcoal | 
—— ‘my be made from corn cobs), and | 
Tig Mi neck salt 003 pounds. We could hard-| 
ly have hand-fed them to better ad- 
vantage. They gained 1.75 pounds 
daily which is quite goed, and required 
for a 100 pownd gain these foods: 
Corn, 422 pounds, meat meal 10.3 
pounds, oats 4.2 pounds, middlings, 2.2 
pounds, oil meal .7 pounds, charcoal 
16 pounds and salt .16, or of total 
concentrates 439.6 pounds. 
Charging the corn at 50c, meat meal 
. at $250, oats 38c, middlings $1.45, 
charcoal $3 salt at $1 and bluegrass 
pasture at $6 an acre, the cost of the 
snealll W-pound gain is $4.22. Charging 
) 3-4 in cm at 60c and oats at 45c, other 
prices the same, we have $4.98. With 
1 NK % hogs the return for a bushel of 
corn, all profits placed on corn was 
F IT! 72.7 cents. 
EVEN Some self-feeder “Don’ts” may sim- 
ICLES plify the method. 
FOR 1. Don’t use the self-feeder for all 
classes of hogs. 
IS 2. Don’t self-feed if you don't want 
EACH Tapid gains. 
AY 3. Don’t self-feed if you want to 
orgeous “grow your pigs along slowly.” 
4. Don’t self-feed pregnant sows ex- 
ou sa cepting early in the breeding season, 
ed with @™ 0runless you mix bulky feed such as 
aly one ground oats, alfalfa meal, or bran with 
<= 5. Don’t expect the self-feeder to 
ie fave all the work. 
& Don’t think that although the 
/@ ‘elf’ method works out meritorious- 
lyin many cireumstances with hogs 
tat the same would be true of 
Gitle, horses, sheep, poultry and 
5 Boats 


\ 1, Don’t always expect the hog to 
We “onomically balance the ration, no 
Matter what feeds you allow. The 
log is not an economist; he is a physi- 
ist by instinct, i. e. he will eat 

0 suit himself, and if you feed him 

Sigar he disregards the price. But it 

i surprising how well the hog likes 

“m. In the Corn Belt it is the one 

Beat feed for swine, but just now its 

Wative high price gives it a narrow 

Margin compared to wheat, rye, bar- 
and oats. 

& Don’t you know that “hogging- 
” corn is practiced by your fel- 
luwa farmers because “it pays”— 

Md don’t you know that it is “the self- 

method” of harvesting corn? 

& Don’t expect pigs om dry, hard 

to do well when self-fed on 

Either “green-up” the grass or 

Mpply rape, alfalfa, and so on. 

10. Don’t self-feed unless you keep 

Maer before the hogs always. 

Il. Don’t self-feed tankage or meat 

if you limit the corn ration; when 

the pig gets hungry it’s eat tankage or 
“ing, and he eats the tankage. 
12. Don’t expect the self-feeder to be 
for all feeding troubles. 

. ber that the self-feeder is 

im an experimental stage and that 

ciples and laws which govern 





















































| to patches. 


| brought eight pretty pigs, which are 









Weare not yet fully worked out. 


MONEY FROM HOGS. 





Many people argue that without 
permanent pastures for hogs it is 
cheaper to buy meat and lard than to 
produce it at home. I’ll admit that 
it is easier to raise meat profitably 
with permanent pastures, but we have 
made good profit on hogs for the past 
three years in this way, says Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

We kept one or two through the 
spring and early summer to consume 
the surplus fruits and vegetables. 
Then in midsummer wuen feed is gen- 
erally scarce we buy pigs which are 
then cheap, turn them in pea field 
which starts them to growing and 
fattening, then later they have pas- 
turage of peanut and potato patches, 
and a little corn finishes them ready 
for market. 

Last year in August we bought a 





nice grade gilt, already bred, a sow 
and seven pigs for $10; eight shoats | 
that were badly stunted for $12, and | 
a little later another sow for $7. A} 
total investment of $29. Our peas 
were so badly damaged by wet weath- | 
er that we gathered but few of them. 
We turned the shoats and little pigs 
into the pea field and in a short time 
the pigs were as large as the shoats. 
The sows were allowed to run in the 
woods, where acorns and hickory nuts 
were plentiful, and fed a little corn at 
night until the corn was zathered, 
then turned into the fields After the 
pea pasture came peanuts and pota- 
We had two shoats on 
hand that cost $1.50 each in the spring 
when these were bought. The gilt 


worth $3 each now, making $24, and 
the gilt bred again to a Berkshire 
male. 

We sold porkers to the amount of 
$70 and have at least $£0 worth of 
meat and lard for home consumption, 
which will be plenty. We kept the 
best gilt of the bunch of eight shoats 
and have bred aer to a male of the 
same breed. She is worth $15 now. 
Counting the other gilt at $10, we 
have stock on hand worth $49,- sold 
$70 worth, and counting our own meat 
and lard at $59, which is a low esti- 
mate, it amounts in ali to $169, and 
Was produced principally on what 
would have gone to waste otherwise. 

We have a fine Bermuda pasture, 
which we have been unable to fence 
entirely hog-proof heretofore, but 
have now bought wire and will soon 
have a pasture where we can raise 
our own pigs and keep them until the 
field pastures are ready for them. 

I really believe that kidney worms 
kill many hogs that are thought to 
be cholera victims. We give our hogs 
occasional doses of copperas, blue- 
stone and turpentine at intervals and 
keep them practically free of all 
worms. Until we southern people get 
our smokehouses firmly established at 
home we will remain debt-ridden. 





TANKAGE POPULAR. 





Tankage is becoming more and 
more popular as 2 nitrozenovs supple- 
ment to corn in pork-making. This 
is especially true in the Middle West, 


where the packers have pushed its 
sale. No doubt exists concerning its 
value. At the Ohio experiment sta- 


tion Professor Carmichael placed one 
100-pound pig with each two steers 
being fed corn. 

The pigs found a full feed of corn in 
the droppings from the steers. One- 
half of the pigs were fed in addition 
to the corn with one-third pound each 
of tankage per day. The increased 
gains over the pigs fed with no tank- 
age amounted to 162 pounds for each 
100 pounds of taakage fed, 





One of the very important things in 
growing hogs is in keeping their sur- 
roundings clean and in order. Too 
many fail to appreciate and neglect 
this part of the work. Above all things, 
keep the hog house and its surround- 
ings clean at all times. The hog is 
naturally a clean animal, and if given 
a chance will prove it. Pure air is 
necessary to health, and sunlight is 
the greatest disinfectant in the world. 
Keeping things in a cleanly condition 
means work, but it pays big. Manure 
and filth should never be allowed to 
accumulate in the hog pens or houses, 
and care should be taken to use good 





bedding material, 
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SWEET CLOVER ROUGHAGE FOR 





LAMBS, 
Experiments at the South Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Brookings, show white sweet clover 


to be a very valuable crop, especially 
in a country with limited rainfall. 
Sweet clover sowed in corn, August 
15th, 1911, at time of last cultivation, 
at first cutting, June 16th, yielded 
4,690 pounds of hay and at the second 
cutting, in August, 2,430 pounds of 
excellent hay. The crop. withstood 
the winter well and the second year 
yielded almost a ton an acre when cut 


June 9th. The second cutting was 
reserved for a seed crop and on 
August 25th, 354 pounds, or 5.9 


bushels of seed were harvested off an 
acre. Last year experiinental plots at 
Brookings returned results of from 
1.69 to 2.42 tons of hay an acre at 
the first cutting ihe second year of the 
crop and from %.2 te 13.2 bushels of 
seed per acre and from .8& to 1.01 
tons of straw after the threshing, 
says Southwest [rail. 

Bulletin No. 151, prepared by Pro- 
fessors A. N. Hume and Manley 
Champlin of the South Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. dealing 
exhaustively with sweet clover in that 
state, has just been published. The 
bulletin finds a place for sweet clover 
in the crop rotation of the state and 
experiments with the crop have shown 
its value. South Dakota farmers are 
experimenting with sweet clover on 
a large scale, feeding it to cattle, hogs 
and sheep. In al: cases it has proved 
its worth. At the Provkings Station 
all the tests recorded were with sweet 
clover sowed with a nurse crop of 
either corn or wheat. There was no 
loss of season. This method gave a 
result of a total of 2.93 tong of ex- 
cellent field cured hay off an acre, or 
1.71 tons at the frst cutting and 1.2 
tons the second. An average of eight 
bushels of seed can be reasonably 
counted on the second year, according 
to the experiment station tests. At a 
price ranging from $16 to $18, this item 
alone is alluring. All the experiments 
at Brookings were made with the 
white variety of sweet ciover gathered 
along the road and threshed with a 
small seed grain thresher. 


Making Sweet Clever May. 

All the sweet clover wa: cut the 
same day, July 16th, with a mower 
and was left spread on the ground to 
cure. It was found to be slightly 
more difficult to cure sweet clover 
hay than alfalfa or other’ clovers. 
After partial drying the hay was 
raked into windrows and later made 
into small cocks as narrow and high 
as practical, allowing several hours’ 
time for the hay to dry in the cocks. 
There was some trouble to prevent it 
from becoming dusty. The second 
crop Was a seed crop and was mowed 
with a binder late in August when the 
pods were turning brown. The 
sheaves were set up into shocks. 

Threshing was found to be a diffi- 
cult job. It was observed that the 
seed separated more readily from the 
husk in the afternoon than in the 
morning, probabiy due to a drier con- 
dition of the atmosphere at that time. 

An experiment at Brookings was 
made sowing sweet clover seed with 
durum wheat, the seed being mixed as 
evenly as possible in tne drill. The 
seeding took place April 24th, 1914, 
and the sweet clover germinated 
rapidly after the wheat was harvest- 
ed August 7th. The wheat stubble 
served as a cover for the young sweet 
clover and it withstood the winter 
well, 

At Cottonwood, South Dakota, as 
described in Bulletin 151, trial crop 
rotations have been successfully ex- 
perimented with as follows: 

One, corn; two, wheat; three, sweet 
clover; four, grain sorghum; five, 
oats; six, Canada fieli peas. The 
sweet clover is seeded together with 
the wheat and occupies the ground 
after the wheat is harvested. The 
yield of field cured sweet clover at 
Cottonwood in 1913, in a year of ex- 
tremely deficient rainfall, was 670 
pounds an acre. 

In an experiment at Highmore, S. 
D., in the fall of 1912, swect clover 
was. sowed with a nurse crop of wint- 
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er wheat, but the following spring 
there was not sufficient stand of 
clover to justify its continuance. A 
spring experiment in 1913 at Eureka, 
Ss. D., when sweet clover was sown 
with a nurse crop of spring grain re- 
sulted in a good stand. 

Sweet Clover Rovghage For Lambs. 

White sweet clover is an excellent 
roughage, when fed with grain, for 
fattening lambs, according to the 
statement of Director James W. Wil- 
son, of the South Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Brookings. 
Professor Wilson experimented feed- 
ing the hay to lambs with the result 
that sweet clover was only surpassed 
by alfalfa. The alfalfa was found to 
contain 19.69 per cent of crude pro- 
tein, while sweet clover contained 
16.44 and prairie hay had only 6.62. 
Sixty lambs which had been running 
on stubble were divided into seven 
lots and fed respective'ty sweet clover, 
common and Siberian alfalfa, Canada 
field pea hay, prairie hay, shredded 
corn fodder, corn silage, dried dis- 
tilled grain, oil meal aud cotton seed 
meal. Ten lambs on sweet clover 
consumed 1,280 pounds of oats and 
corn in 67 days and 924 pounds of 
sweet clover hay. They made a gain 
of 289 pounds, or a gain of one pound 
per 4.42 pounds of grain and 3.19 
pounds of hay. The average daily 
gain was .43 of a pound. The lambs 
fed common alfalfa made a daily gain 
of .56 of a pound with 2.2¢ pounds of 
grain and 3.02 pounds of hay per 
pound of gain and those on Siberian 
alfalfa showed a daily increase of .48 
of a pound with a total consumption 
of 3.89 pounds of grain and 2.90 
pounds of hay per pound of gain, 
Canadian field pea hay and grain 
showed a daily gain of .35 of a pound 
with 5.40 pounds of grain and 3.16 
pounds of hay per pound of gain. 
Shredded corn fodder and grain 
showed a daily gain of 32 of a pound 
with 5.65 pounds of grain and 3.96 
pounds of hay. Prairie hay showed a 
daily gain only of 235 pounds with a 
consumption of 5.09 pounds of grain 
and 2.35 pounds of hay per pound of 
gain. 


The Chillicothe, Mo., management 
will ask the Board of Review to in- 
terpret the rule as to whether The 
Eno and Peter Vaughn should divide 











second and third money in the race 
held there. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was 
in 1848 by Norman 
who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
teliigent and discriminating readers. 


As a clarion of 
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Right thinking has many advant- 
ages and costs nothing. 
feel confidence in himself 
task is much easier. Courage is half 

It is exemplified in every- 
The man with supreme con- 
fidence is also supremely happy, and 
happiness and prosperity is the ideal 
which we all want to reach. 





Owing to the European war and the 
further fact that we have had troubles 
of our own in the financial field, we 
are now about ready to emerge from 
the worst season of depression that 
this country has experienced in many 
However, with a little more 
confidence restored, we will soon be 
on the highway that leads to a big 
business revival the like of which has 


not been seen in this country for 





A descent of 212 feet under water 
seems small beside an ascent of five 
miles into the air, yet it is a wonder- 
ful achievement, made possible by a 
new type of diving suit. 
vention of Chester E. Macduffee of 
New York and is made not of rubber, 
but of steel and aluminum, encasing 
the diver from head to foot in an 
armor weighing 500 pounds and look- 
ing like the demoniacle war armor of 
equipped Arthur 
Gentsch, a diver formerly in the gov- 
ernment service, who was first to go 
down to recover bodies 


: “ 
Maine, gave a striking demonstration 
of the new invention at Stamford, Ct., 
the descent of 212 feet exceeding pre- 
vious records by about 100 feet. 





EIGHT FULL DAYS 


And Four Nights of Fun at the Mis- 
souri State Fair. 








Recognizing the justice of the de- 
mand that the people be given more 
time to see the Missouri State Fair, 
the directors have decided to keep 
the gates open eight full days this 
year, beginning Saturday, September 
26 and ending Saturday, October 3. 
Four nights the grounds will be open 
and the great pavilion alight, and the 
kings and queens of the equine world 
will be seen at their best. 

Friday, which, heretofore, has been 
getaway day, will be the great saddle 
horse day—as full of events as big 
Thursday. 

Racing at the fair this year will be 
better than ever. And there will be 
greater competition. For instance, 
in the 2:40 trot there are fifty en- 
trants; in the 2:17 trot forty-two; in 
the 2:14 trot twenty-five; inthe 2:24 
pace forty-nine; in the 2:09 pace 
‘| twenty-nine, and so on. Of course 
not all of the entrants will start, but 
there will be a field full for every 
race and excitement enough for any- 
body. 

These racing events are well distri- 
buted through the week, and not one 
of the days will be a dull day—even 
Sunday being dedicated to a great 
musical feast by that greatest of pres- 
ent day bands, named for and directed 
by Signor Ernesto Natiello. 

Railroads have been kind to the fair 
Management and train service into 
Sedalia and into the grounds will be 
ample. 

Hotels and private houses will take 
care of all comers, and there will be 
no excessive charges, no “gouging.” 

For those who care to come to 
spend a week, seeing the fair from 
every angle at a minimum of expense, 
camping grounds will be provided 
within the fair grounds inclosure, and 
no charge will be made. 

Every indication points to the 
greatest of all Missouri fairs and ev- 
ery step will be taken to secure for 
every visitor just what he or she 
wants in the way of accommodations. 


AGAINST CANCER 
SOUNDED. 





WARNING 





“The only reliable cure for cancer,” 
says the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, “is its early and 
complete removal.” The Minnesota 
Public Health Association is cam- 
paigning against cancer, and Dr. H. 
W. Hill, the executive secretary, will 
gladly aid any one in doubt by advice 
or explanation. So important is the 
subject that the town council of Ports- 
mouth, England, requires the publica- 
tion monthly of the following informa- 
tion in the local press: 

“The only cure for cancer at present 
known is its early and complete re- 
moval. If neglected, and not removed 
in its earliest stage, it is practically 
invariably fatal. 

“1. Cancer, in its early and curable 
stage, gives rise to no pain or symp- 
toms of ill health whatever. 

“2. In case of any swelling occur- 
ring in the breast of a woman after 
40 years of age, a physician should 
at once be consulted. 

“3. Any bleeding, however trivial, 
occurring after the change of life 
means almost invariably cancer, and 
cancer which is then curable. If ne- 
glected till pain occurs, it means can- 
cer which is almost always incurable. 

“4, Any irregular bleeding occur- 
ring at the change of life should in- 
variably be submitted to a physician’s 
investigation. In a large number of 
cases it Means commencing cancer. 

“5, Any wart or sore occurring on 
the lower lip of a man after 45 years 
of age is almost certainly cancer. If 
removed at once the cure is certain, 
if neglected the result is generally 
fatal. 

“6. Any sore or swelling occurring 
on the tongue or inside of the mouth 
in a man after 45 years of age should 
be submitted to investigation without 
a moment’s delay, and the decision at 
once arrived at by an expert micro- 
scopical examination whether it is 
cancer or not. 








“7, Any bleeding occurring from 
the bowels after 45 years of age, com- 
monly supposed by the public to be 
piles, should be submitted to investi- 
gation at once. A large proportion 
of such cases are cancer, which at 
this stage is perfectly curable, 

“8. When warts, moles, or other 
growths on the skin are exposed to 
constant irritation they should be im- 
mediately removed. A large number 
of them, if neglected, terminate in 
cancer. 

“9. Avoid irritation of the tongue 
and cheeks by broken, jagged teeth, 
and of the lower lip by clay pipes. 
Many of these irritations, if neglect- 
ed, terminate in cancer.” 

Cancer attacks rich and poor, edu- 
cated and ignorant, careful and care- 
less. Of people over 40, one-eighth 
among women, one-fourteenth among 
men, die of cancer. Early operation 
saves 85 per cent, late 33 per cent, 
very late, hardly any. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE, 





Industrial insurance is attracting 
much attention in England, Germany, 
Norway and other European countries. 
In England, following the passage of 
Lloyd-George’s industrial-insurance 
bill two years ago, at one stroke, 
fourteen million working men and 
women, many of whom were unable 
to pay for medical services under the 
old plan, were taken out of the field 
of private practice and were provided 
with these services, largely at the ex- 
pense of the state. In Germany, gov- 
ernmental industrial insurance has 
been in force for a number of years 
and its scope has been gradually en- 
larged, until, in some districts, 95 per 
cent of the people are said to be af- 
fected by its operations. 

Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky of the 
United States public Health Service, 
recently read a paper on the subject 
before the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. Considering the social and 
evolutionary phases of the question 
rather than the practical and admin- 
istrative side, Dr. Schereschewsky 
finds the explanation for the develop- 
ment of industrial insurance in the 
gradual growth of appreciation of the 
consequence to and the interdepend- 
ence on each other of the individual 
members of society. “The bitter les- 
sons taught by the ravages of devastat- 
ing epidemics, the concentration of 
population in cities, the high degree 
of specialization in manufactures and 
similar conditions have all increasing- 
ly emphasized man’s dependence upon 
his fellow and shown us how properly 
to assess the value of the individual 
unit to society at large.” The effi- 
ciency of the social unit is conditioned 
more by the physical status of the in- 
dividual than by any other one factor, 
Inefficiency due to ill health consti- 
tutes a burden to be borne by the 
whole of society rather than by the 
individual. This is the addition to 
our social concept which may really 
be regarded as a new discovery. The 
sickness and disability of the indi- 
vidual is not a burden which should 
be borne by the individual alone, but 
rather a liability for which society, 
as a whole, is responsible and which 
should be borne by it, unless. the 
causes for such disability are plainly 
the fault of the individual. Industrial 
insurance is the method by which the 
burden of physical disability is equit- 
ably distributed. In this field, as in 
all others in which it is possible to 
ascertain the aggregate result of a 
limited set of causes, it is inevitable 
that efforts at prevention should at 
once be inaugurated. Consequently, 
as soon as any system of industrial 
insurance has been in operation long 
enough to acquire definite data as to 
the cause of disease, it is inevitable 
that systematic efforts for the preven- 
tion of disease will follow, just as 
systematic efforts for fire prevention 
have followed the development of fire 
insurance. This involves, as Dr. 
Schereschewsky points out, the detec- 
tion of incipient defects and diseases 
among workers and the prevention of 
the development of diseased condi- 
tions by proper precautionary meas- 
ures. . This can be secured only by 
frequent periodical examination of 
employees and frequent inspection of 
their environment. Not only bad shop 
conditions but the total environment 





of the worker must be included, This) 





means that the unhygienic home .. 
well as the unhygienic workshop mpg 
be found, recognized and Corrected, 
and the entire surroundings of the 
dividual subjected to careful ee 
The inauguration ef such a 
No matter on what basis or e 
what point the dividing line woy) 
drawn between the insured ang 
uninsured, would result in the 
lishment and maintenance of suitable 
hygienic standards of living for al] 
classes. Enormous economic 
would result through the reduction ip 
the loss of working-time, the saving 
in expenses for medical atten 
nursing, drugs, etc., and the largely 
increased Wage-earning ca 
through increased efficiency. 
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WHERE ARE OUR BOYS—iy | 
WHAT ARE THEY DOING} 


Editor Rural World:—Family gong 
to Bible school, and as I am not able 
to go, I will write to the Rural World 
family. Dear Rural World 7 
where are our boys and what an 
they doing? Many fathers and moth 
ers know how many chickens, Sees, | 
turkeys, ducks, horses, mules, hogs, 
sheep and cattle they own and knoy 
their ages. I know of parents who 
do not know half of their childrens 
ages. The farmer will train his 
young horses by the use of the bridle 


He has him under control while he ig 


young and he keeps him under con 
trol by keeping the bridle on him 
every day. But how about the boys? 
Ofttimes the farmer will have hig boy 
trained up fairly well while he is 
young, but he sometimes pulls the 
bridle off too soon and the boy gog 
astray. The fathers and mothers ars 
very careful about putting their 
chickens and live animals in thelr 
comfortable houses and barns of 
nights, but what about their boys? 
Many of them are out until a late 
hour at night, while the poor mother 
is at home waiting the return of het 
boy and disturbed of her rest aftera 
hard day’s work. 

Most of our country boys are doing 
fairly well. When I go to town I se 
dozens of boys collected on the street 
corners and square and college camp 
us, dressed up in a suit of ball game 
clothes. The boys who are raised 0 
the farm are mostly industrious, hard 
working boys. The most of the fari- 
er boys who leave the farm and 90 
to town are the most careless ones. 
Not many of our common sense boys 
will leave a good comfortable farm 
home and go to the towns and cities 
A nice moral young man who Wa 
raised in the city of Springfield, Mo, 
and has clerked in a drug store sine 
he was a lad and is now 25 years old 
remarked to me a few days ago whilé 
he was here on a visit that he would 
like to live on the farm. He is ge 
ting a salary of $75 a month. But 
after his expenses are paid he has 
but little if any money left. While 
he is visiting his salary is stopped 
But if he was on the farm and hads 
growing crop and live stock, whit 
he is visiting there is something con) 
ing in, 

Today one of my sons, who is # 
years old, while feeding the cows all 
horses some green corn, which he 
and threw over the fence into 
pasture, saw three boys, almost 
grown, coming out of a neighbor 
watermelon patch with three melols 
Taking them to be our neigh 
three sons, who owns the melons, # 
started toward them, hoping to 
them and have a social chat, and # 
doubt, help them eat melons, but 
proved to be three boys from 
who had gone in the melon p™ 
and stolen the melons while 
neighbor’s boys were at Bible sca 
When they spied my son coming they 
ran in an orchard where there Wa® 
heavy growth of weeds about five “ 
high. While son was seare aad 
the three thieves one of them © 
out of) the weeds and told son 
was sorry about stealing the me 
said that was the first one he © 
stole, and it would be the last o® 
He said that he had just moved @ 
town yesterday and met those @ 
two boys at the depot this morme™ 
and they invited him to go to themt. 
on patch with them. While son 
the thief were talking the 0 
the melon patch put in his 
ance and the boy offered the O™% 
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thief to take it with him, but he 
be 
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# these boys’ parents taken them 
to church and Sunday school they, 

haps, would not have got in to this 
trouble. So much for taking boys 
from the farm to town. 

Had the fathers of those boys had 
horses, cows or hogs to stray away 
from home perhaps they would have 
peen seeking them. 

Boys, be careful about who is lead- 
ing you. I presume that the parents 
of this boy who made the confession 
have moved into town to send their 
poy to school, as school begins next 
week. Two boys left our neighbor- 
hood last night in route to Iowa to 
work on a farm for $25 per month 
and board. One of them left no one 
at home but a mother and a father, 
the other one left a mother, a father 
and a married brother and his wife. 
Both their parents live on farms. But 
from all accounts these boys have not 
had proper encouragement. We 
ghould endeavor to encourage our 
poys. I tell my boys: that they can 
be somebody or: they can be nothing, 
and that they don’t have to be rich to 
be somebody. I would rather my boys 
would be honest and poor than to be 
rich and dishonest. 


Where are our boys—and what are 
they doing? 
E. N. HENDRIX. 





NORTHEAST MISSOURI SKETCHES. 





Editor Rural World: Clark county 
comes through the present summer in 
a fairly good condition, considering 
the high temperature and reduced rain- 
fall. On the immediate valley of the 
Mississippi, where I reside, I have 
made a report to our State Board of 
Agriculture that our corn will be about 
25 per cent of an average, and for the 
entire county, about 65 per cent. Mel- 
ons, sweet potatoes, tomatoes and oth- 
er truck farming products are fairly 
good. Common potatoes will he re- 
duced to 50 per cent rating. The sum- 
mer has been a severe trial to the bee 
industry. 

The automobile fashion continues to 
tule high, and the farmers are march- 
ing right up and placing orders for 
auto cars. There are in the county at 
present some 400 automobiles, at.an 
expense of a half million dollars. Tray- 
eling by this system has become im- 
portant, and has hastened the coming 
of improved highways. Railway pat- 
Tonage is influenced and quite a loss 
is due to the use of automobiles. Still, 
Tailway travel is liberal and well sus- 
tained. 


On Thursday of the county fair, 150 
automobiles passed through the town 
of Wayland. This comprised a passen- 
ger list of 700 persons. Two automo- 
bile lines join at Wayland, the Red 
Ball and the Triple Star. 

J. M. Miller writes of their camp 
meeting, and this recalls many dear and 
Precious memories of camp meetings. 
Igrew up with the old-time camp 
Meetings held in the deep forests by 
the Methodists, and in fancy’s view I 
tan see the many tents and the large 
Platform for the ministers and other 
Workers. Here in Northeast Missouri 
the Methodists no more hold camp 
Meetings, and so the spiritual forces 
of several church denominations have 
formed themselves into holiness asso- 
Ciations, and these good people hold 
Camp meetings and conventions and 
tevival meetings in church edifices. 
Our Tri-County Holiness Association 
held its annual camp meeting in Mon- 
trose, Iowa, dates of August 14 to 24, 
inclusive. Services were held in the 
large tent, with prayer service at 6 in 

€ morning, and other services all the 

y. Our meetings are on strictly 
Miritual lines, proclaiming repent- 
ace, conversion and the blessing of 
Sanctification. A new tabernacle will 

purchased, and the collections 
&Mounted to the generous sum of $480, 
freely given by spiritual people. Sure 
though “Godliness with contentment is 
Seat gain,” also “Righteousness exalt- 

& nation, but sin is a reproach to 
Our camp meeting was 
®success in a spiritual way, and hope 
that the meeting at South Greenfield, 


| Moken of by Mr. Miller, proved a great 
ag advancement for all that ing 
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DESCRIPTION 


We have given a great many of 
these dinner sets to readerg of our 
big farm paper. But we are not 
satisfied—we _ want to distribute 
a@ great many more of these 
magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—and 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mind to read this announce- 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- 
fum dishes—they are made of pure 
white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. It only requires 
a few minutes every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you, : 
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Every piece in this large 33-piece 
dinner set is of high grade material, 
perfectly white, and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 
keeper. ° 

The design on each piece is made 
to our special order and the red roses 
with the green feliage is so real that 
they seem to only lack their natural 
fragrance, The edge of each Piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won’t wear 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a 
secret process; the delicate enamel 
finish on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the.day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 

If you could buy these dishes from 
your local dealer they would cost you 
go much money you probably would 
feel you could not afford them. But 
they are not for sale—they are made 
to our exciusive order by the best 
known pottery in America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish .bears the trade-mark of-~* 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chinaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our big family of 
friends and subscribers. . 
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SEND NO MONEY 

Be the first person in your neigh- 
borhood to get a set of these magnifi- 
cent dishes, Sign the coupon below, 
right now, and mail it to me today, 
and I will send you two of our large 
Art and Religious pictures, printed in 
many beautiful colors. We will also 
send you a picture of the dinner set 
showing the dishes in all their bril- 
liancy and handsome coloring. 

Every home needs pictures, and 
when your neighbors see these splen- 
did, many colored Art and Religious 
pictures they will want a set just like 
yours. If they iike them, tell them 
that they can have two of these beau- 
tiful pictures if they will hand you 
25 -cents in connection with a SPE- 
CIAL OFFER which I will write you 
about when you sign the coupon. 

All our beautiful Art and Religious 
pictures are made special for us by 
the famous James Lee Company of 
Chicago, whose pictures are sold all 
over the world. 


You won't have a bit of trouble in 
getting 16 of your neighbors and 
friends to accept this special offer, 
and after you have collected 25 cents 
from each of them the set of dishes 
is yours forever. You can do this 
favor for us during your spare time. 
The children can help you and they 
will be glad to do so. 

Write your name on ihe coupon be- 
low, right now—and mail it to us to- 
day, quick—and you will receive our 
easy plan by return mail which will 
tell you all about our wonderful din- 
ner set and 41 extra gifts, which we 
give for promptness. 

You have nothing to lose—but 
everything to gain. I take all the 
risks and trust you with the pictures, 
because I know after you get my com- 
plete outfit and see the beautiful 
colored picture of the dishes, just as 
they will look when you take them 
out of the box as the lady is doing 
above, you will be as anxious to get a 
set as she was and equally as pleased. 

The first thing to do is te send me 
your name on the coupon and the 
whole outfit, including pictures, full 
instructions for getting the dishes 
and 41 beautiful extra gifts will be 
sent you by return maii, 
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The 83-piece dinner set alone will 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, but we &re going 
to give you e splendid set of 40 beau-~- 
tiful high-class souvenir post cards 
printed in may colors (no trash) as 
an extra inducement for you to he 
prompt. Even though you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set order the 40 
post cards are yours. 


But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them and apen your crate—- 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rap< 
tures over. I'll tel] you more about it 
when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will pay you well for wrat 


pictures you dispose of. 


I also include with each svt of 
dishes my plan for paying the express 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time that you can’t fail to 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. ~ 


Remember, the coupon starts every, 
thing—sign it right now—quick. 


Mail This 
Coupon Today 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
set, the 41 extra gifts and the sur- 
prise gift. Send me the sample set 
of pictures, also picture of the 
dishes in color, ané tell me all 
about your big offer. It is under- 
stood I am placed under no obli- 
gation in signing this coupon. 
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JOE WINS HIS WAY. 


Little Joes mind was quick as a flash 
_ (He always knew what to say) 
And he is one of the kind of boys 
Who through life will win their way. 
One morning Joe applied for work 
And employment soon secures. 
When asked if he had a motto for life, 
said, “yes, sir, ’tis same as yours.” 
*What? My motto, how come you to 
know, 
Since we’ve never met before?” 
“Why, sir, I see it standing there,” 
Pointing to “push,” upon the door. 
“Young man,” said he, “you’re just the 
boy 
I’ve long been looking for.” 
“If you’re true the position is yours 
for life 
If that’s your motto on the door.” 
Joe was faithful and showed his push, 
And in time, head of the firm. 
They can’t very well get along without 
Joe— 
He’s “push” of the big concern. 
St. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 


WHEN KINGS RULED BY DIVINE 
RIGH 














By “Goose Quill.” 

We are therefore out of reverence 
and decency to forbear any idle in- 
quirer of what would be the conse- 
quence if the king were to act thus 
and thus. Since the law deems so 
highly of his wisdom and virtue as not 
even to presume it possible for him to 
do anything inconsistent with his sta- 
tion and dignity and therefore has 
made no provisions to remedy such a 
grievance. ° 

Blackstone Book IV., Sec. VII. That 
a king can do no wrong is a necessary 
and fundamental principal of the Eng- 
lish constitution. 

Blackstone Book III. chapter XVII. 
Sec. I. 

This is what every young American 
student of jurisprudence ponders over 
in his first year’s study of law. 

No wonder all Europe will plunge 
into war for as little provocation as 
two curs will fall into a deadly com- 
bat over a bone. All kings, no matter 
how corrupt want the world to believe 
they rule by divine right and are ready 
to fight if we say they don’t. War is 
the greatest misfortune that ever befell 
a nation and all peaceable and merci- 
ful people are praying and longing for 
a day of universal peace. It is only 
the corrupt and tyrant that glories ina 
war. But since all the kingdom of 
Europe is in it, may there be a divine 
destiny for them in the end. There 
can be but one prize worth half the 
sorrow, blood and loss to all Europe. 
And that is—that out of all this tur- 
moil and strife may every king be de- 
throned. May all this virile blood 
spilled be the price of a free people 
the world over. And the aristocrat, 
autocrat and hypocritical king forever 
be banished from all the civilized 
world. The law can not create a di- 
vinity out of a king. 

Nor a devil out of a plebian. They 
both must stand on equal grounds be- 
fore the eternal bar of justice and mer- 
cy. But how we pity all those gallant 
soldiers who are giving their lives to 
a worthless cause unkncwingly. They 
are heroes and the world will love and 
honor them and dispise kings and king_ 
doms more. 





A SURPRISE. 





By Janetta Knight. 

As we are soon moving from this 
place, 50 of our friends thought to 
show their sorrow, at our departure, 
(or their joy) be that as it may, they 
came little and big, large and small, 
filling the house full and yard full. 
They brought pies of all kinds. Know- 
ing we did not care for cake. So we 
had a really pie supper. There were 
songs, some of the dear old songs, 
that are far sweeter than those of to- 
day. There were no games, as the 
house was too full. 

Well, say, were you ever really and 
truly surprised like that? If so tell 
us about it, one of the girls came in 
saying, “Mama, there are ever so many 
wagons out here filled with people.” I 
was numb, cold and hot by turns. 
Then all three at once. Why, I was 





not prepared for company. There was 
a large ironing on the rack. The 
house was not as tidy as I could wish. 
My dress was soiled. I tried to slip 
away to change this, but was not al- 
lowed to do so. .So at last I tried to 
compose myself and to see all had a 
good time. They left at a late hour. 
All had enjoyed themselves so well 
that none had noticed an approaching 
storm, and before all could get started 
home, the storm broke, so some stayed 
all night. Those that had started got 
very wet, soaked as we often say. 
Only one had a cold, and that one was 
the man that failed to come, that 
stayed at home and was not soaked. As 
they were starting away, I said, when 
you make me another surprise, please 
tell me about it. How often that even- 
ing will be remembered and a quiet 
joy will steal over us, for the love 
and good wishes that were expressed 
by those that came. 


OF INTEREST TO RURAL WORLD 
FAMILY. 








Editor Rural World: While a good 
old-fashioned rain is falling I will 
endeavor to interest the Rural World 
family by letting them know how we 
sunburnt farmers are getting along. 
To let the Rural World family know 
I am letting a few thousand men and 
women know, for this family is a large 
family, and is made up of the most 
honorable, most courageous and the 
most industrious class of people on 
earth—the class that is feeding and 
clothing all the people of the world, 
and the class that is most imposed up- 
on; the class that builds all of our 
school and church buildings; all of 
our great warships; all of our cities, 
and in fact, they propel all of this 
great world’s business. Well, I will 
change from this subject, for I am tell- 
ing something that everybody knows. 
Well, the present rain is breaking a 
very severe drouth. We have had sev- 
eral weeks of drouth which has light- 
ened our corn crop, our pastures are 
dry; our ground has been hard to plow 
and but little plowing done. Tomato 
plants have stood the drouth fairly 
well with the aid of a good earth-soak- 
ing rain. There will be a good crop 
of tomatoes. Our Marionville canning 
factory made its first run August 22d, 
and I hear the whistle of the factory 
calling in help to make a run this aft- 
ernoon. Quite a lot of corn is being 
cut. I sowed some rye yesterday, Au- 
gust 26th, on a field where I cut and 
shocked some corn; sowed with a two- 
horse drill; sowed two bushels to the 
acre; sowed to pasture live stock. I 
don’t believe two bushels is too much 
for pasturing purposes. I am building 
a house to store empty apple barrels. 
The house is 20x40, 18-foot walls, low- 
er part 8 feet deep, upper 10 feet deep. 
A man will make barrels on lower 
floor, and barrels will be placed on up- 


per floor. Upper floor will contain 
720 barrels. Will barrel my apples in 
this house. Our Jonathans will be 


ready to harvest next week. Grimes 
Golden will be ready to harvest in 
about two weeks. We have a heavy 
crop of apples this season and they 
are good ones, too. Two men came 
to see me yesterday to get a job of 
cutting corn. They want 10 cents a 
shock 14x14 hills. As corn is rather 
light, they can make from $2.50 to $3 
per day, as much as a man can make 
with a team. Two of my sons hauled 
gravel for two of our neighbors dur- 
ing the hot and dusty weather for $3 
a day each. This work is very hard 
on wagon, team and driver. I will not 
pay it. Five men have been to see me 
in the past few days to get a corn cut- 
ting job. All of those men live in Ma- 
rionville, three or four of those men 
have been working for Stark Bros. 
Orchard and Nurseries Co. for $1.35 
per day. I learn one of those men have 
been canned and another one told me 
that he quit on account of his boss 
giving him a job of cleaning out a 
fence row. I guarantee that he was 
canned, too. A man that will quit a 
job at $1.35 a day and a long job, too, 
I have not got much faith in him, for 
I know that Stark Bros. have as nice 
a lot of men to superintend their Ma- 
rionville nursery business as a man 
can meet for I am personally acc ~*~* 
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way would force a farmer to pay them 
$3 a day and work when they wish and 
loll around town about half of their 
time in preference of a steady job at 
$1.35 a day. Our farmers cannot afford 
to pay such prices to have their corn 
cut, for the dry weather and hot sun 
has dried most of the foliage and 
quite a lot of it has fallen off and the 
stalk is green and some of the kernels 
have milk in them, hence it would 
mold, and if the weather is warm and 
wet it would rot. I intend to cut the 
tops of my corn and tie in bundles 
Most of my corn has heavy ears and all 
foliage below ears is dead and about 
half of it is on the ground. Last year 
I had a large late white corn that the 
Frisco people furnished me seed of, 
the stalks were very large, and at cut- 
ting time were in about same condi- 
tion as our present crop is. I cut with 
harvester and allowed bundles to lay 
on the hot and dry ground three days 
and the foliage was thoroughly cured 
when we shocked it and the weather 
continued dry for quite a while, yet 
those sappy stalks caused a bad mold 
and some of it rotted. I am sure we 
will have some trouble with our fod- 
der this year the foliage that the hot 
sun has killed seems to have no sub- 
stance. 

There is less cowpea hay in this sec- 
tion than for several years; no ciwver 
to speak of, and but little timothy; a 
little cane and soy bean hay. 

I read a letter in this week’s Rural 
world, No. 35, written by H. M| Kel- 
ley of Irving, Ill., he states in his let- 
ter that he is known as a crank. We 
Missourians call a man like Mr. Kel- 
ley a jack at all trades and good at 
none. I presume Mr. Kelley is in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage, for he has got 
the nerve. 

Wheat threshing is almost complet- 
ed in this section when I find out I will 
let the Rural World readers know how 
much our crop averaged per acre. 
Wishing our editor and readers of Ru- 
ral World a successful future, will bid 
you good-by E. N. HENDRIX, 
Farm Student and Information Seeker. 


EVENING SHADE, MO., NOTES. 








Editor Rural World: The great 
drouth of 1914 is at last broken in this 
section. It is raining a good steady 
rain today and the ground is taking up 
water like a sponge. Today’s rain is 
the best we got since early last April. 
We got two rains in June this year 
and none in that month a year ago. It 
rained again on August 7th, 20th, 25th 
and @ regular drouth-breaker today, 
August 27th. We got no rain in June, 
July and August last year. The wells 
and springs never ran as low this year 
as last and we did not have as many 
extra sultry days. The corn tassel 
was not as badly blighted by high 
temperature and hot winds as a year 
ago. Everything considered this year’s 
drouth was not in itself as severe as 
last year’s but on account of the dry 
years preceding it has seemed to be 
the worst yet. But those August rains 
and late summer heats are changing 
things mightily for the better and put- 
ting a new complexion on the face of 
Nature. This heat and moisture is 
forcing fhe grass upwards by leaps 
and bounds. 

Wheat is threshing and yielding 
from eight to 18 bushels per acre. 
Early corn was hurt by the drouth. 
The late corn is better and will prob- 
ably make from 25 to 40 bushels per 
acre. Hay was a light yield, but there 
will be worlds of corn fodder. Pota- 
toes and garden stuff is an almost to- 
tal failure. There is a fair crop of 
peaches and grapes and some late fall 
and winter apples are in sight. The 
fruit crop is light. The farmers here 
purpose putting out a very large crop 
of fall wheat, rye, winter oats, etc., 
and now that the ground is soaked, fall 
plowing will set in immediately. A 
very large turnip crop has been put 
out. 

- All live stock stood the heat and 
drouth very well. Hogs on the range 
got pretty thin in July and suffered 
some for lack of water, but nearly all 
of them lived through and are now 
sprucing up on the fresh green grass 
grewing so luxuriantly everywhere. 
le and horses had very little grass 
at for about six weeks this sum- 
and were in many cases compell- 
o live on green sprout leaves and 
ies. The horses and mules got thin 


FOR UNSIGHTLY COMPLEXIONS, 
Use Beautiola. 
Freckles, Pimples, Blackh 


Moth Spots disappear; wfinkled ang 
unsightly complexions become Clean, 
clear and youthful by the regular ugg 
of Beautiola and Beauty Cream 
(used as a cleanser). 

These products do their work casi. 
ly, quickly and at little cost. 
are trade-marked and guaranteed, 
Sold by druggists and direct. For 
$1.00 you will receive one box of each 


fiers. 


THE BEAUTIOLA C0, 
2924 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo, 
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on this diet; the horses losing fiesh 
more rapidly than the mules, but the 
cattle kept fat on it. Of course, they 
were provided with plenty of water 
and salt and it is surprising how 
much salt stock need when they are 
living on this coarse wild feed. This 
must be a pretty good cattle country 
when cattle thrive and keep fat for 
from six to eight weeks during the 
burning dog days in the midst of @ 
great summer drouth. Such is our 
record. And we have a fair yield of 
Al quality soft winter wheat and the 
corn looks as green and thrifty to- 
day as if there had been no drouth. 
This plant has held out against the 
great drouth in a truly marvelous man- 
ner. There is at this writing every 
indication of an immense growth of 
fall pasturage. 

I like to read Mr.:Miller’s articles on 
astronomy. I shall write some more 
on the subject again. No more time 
to write at present. Wishing the Ru- 
ral World and its large family of read- 
ers success and bountiful harvests. 

GEORGE KAVANAGH. 

Evening Shade, Mo. 





Fruit that is to be used in making 
jelly should not be gathered right aft- 
er a rain. Let it dry off first and it will 
jell much better. 





Lemons that are hard and dry may 
be freshened by soaking them in 
water a few minutes. They will keep 
much better if stored in glass 





| jars. 
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Because of his place in the Nation’s 
the farmer deserves whatever as- 
ce enlightened government can 
give to his labors. Numerically the 
geakest, he is economically the 
grongest division of the population. 
tever benefits him iaust eventual- 
b penefit his fellow citizens of every 
tion. Whatever harms him must 
grike, through him, at all who look 
to him for the necessities of life. 

No better evidence of governmental 
wisdom has been afforded in our his- 
tory than the action of the Federal 
Government in encouraging the culti- 
gation of its hills and prairies by the 
gid homesteaders. Today there is no 
peter field for intelligent govarn- 
mental action than in the solution of 
the problems which press upon our 
farmers. 

These problems are all summed up 
jp the simple but significant fact that 
gut of every dollar the consumer pays 
for farm produce, the farmer himself 
receives but thirty-five cents. Behind 
this fact is $100,000,000 of mortgages 
on the farms of New York state. Be- 
pind .t is the history of abandoned 
farms. Behind it is a form of agricul- 
tural credit as unfitted for modern 
farming as iron money would be for 
modern banking. Behind it is the out- 
worn procedure which makes the 
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his raw material at retail and sells 
his finished product at wholesale. Be- 
hind it is the lure of the city and the 
rigors and difficulties of life on the 


farm. 
Best Security But Not Easy Credit. 

There are mortgages on New York’s 
farms, amounting to approximately 
$100,000,000. On these mortgages the 
farmer igs not only paying high rates 
of interest, but in addition, is sub- 
jected to frequent renewal charges. 
Although his farms represent the most 
solid and indestructible security in 
the world, he is unable to secure for 
himself that easy and flexible credit 
upon which the success of America’s 
myriad commercial ventures has been 
built. In seeking to remedy this sit- 
uation, New York has turned to 
Europe to profit by the experience of 
the European farmer. As the result, 
New York has placed upon its statute 
books a law providing for the creation 
of a land bank fashioned on the prin- 
ciple of European lend banks, but 
operating through the distinctly 
American institution of saving and 
loan associations. This land bank will 
gave the farmers of New York $24,000,- 
000 if present mortgages are con- 
verted into ten-year amortization 
loans, and $82,000,000 if converted in- 
to fifty-year amortization loans. 

By amortization loans, I mean that 
system of loans now used in Europe 
under which the European farmer 
pays a small sum each year upon the 





farmer a manufacturer who buys 
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In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium, 








9877. Girls’ Coat. 

Cut in five sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 6-year size. 
$42, Ladies’ Waist With Chemisette. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 244 yards of 44-inch material 
fora 36-inch size. 

9852. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 514, yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

1040. Ladies’ Apron. 
Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
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A and large. It requires 4%4 yards of 
oany §-inch material for a medium size. 
= 1027. Girls’ Combination. 
gious Cut in five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
—— years. It requires 2% yards of 36- 
oil itch material for an 8-year size. 
~~ 1049. Girls’ Two-Piece Dress. 
sh Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
he years. It requires 3% yards of 27- 
e inch material for a 10-year size. 
ter 1007-9920. Ladies’ Cape Coat Suit. 
ow Cape coat 1007 cut in three sizes: 
ire 1, medium and large. Skirt 9920 
his tutin six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
ry & inches waist measure. Cape coat 
or Tequires 354 yards of 54-inch material 
he fora medium size, and 4% yards of 24- 
a itch material will be required for the 
ur thirt for a 24-inch size. The skirt 
of Measures 1144 yards at its lower edge. 
he Two separate patterns, 10c for each 
- pattern. 
b 1044, Ladies’ Dress. 
he Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
D~ ind 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
1y @uires 614 yards of 44-inch material 
of fora 36-inch size. The skirt measures 
1% yards at the lower edge. 
on 
re These patterns will be sent to RU- 
ne RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
u- tach (silver or stamps). 


If you want more than one pattern, 
#ad 10 cents for each additional pat- 
desired. 
Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
F Ideas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 
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and by continuing these small pay- 
ments for periods ranging from ten 
to fifty years, is able to pay off the 
principal of his loan with little dif- 
ficulty. Instead of having a large 
indebtedness to meet at the maturity 
of his loan and running the risk of 
foreclosure, through hard times or 
failure of crops, he pays in install- 
ments and has no greater burden to 
bear at the end than at the beginning 
of his loan. 
Under our present system the Amer- 
ican farmer pays $600 interest on a 
ten year loan of $1,000 at six per cent. 
and the principal at the end of the 
term, or sixteen hundred dollars in 
all. For the same loan on the amorti- 
zation plan, he would only pay $135.86 
each year, or $1,358.60 altogether. For 
the same loan for fifty years on the 
amortization plan the farmer would 
pay $63.44 annually or only $3.44 over 
the interest, but this small additional 
sum is enough to wipe out the prin- 
cipal. 
This is the credit system which the 
land bank will give to the farmers 
of New York. Europe has had it for 
fifty years. Our Federal Government 
has talked of establishing it for ten 
years. But while Uncle Sam _ has 
talked New York has acted, and New 
York is the first state in the Union 
to provide its farmers with modern 
credit facilities. 

Hold Fast to the Land. 

Unless history lies, unless the law 
of supply and demand is repealed, 
the future before the American farm- 
er will be rosy with the realization 
of better things. Our population is 
increasing faster than the area of our 
arable lands. The time is not far off 
when there will be no more virgin 
acres to be tilled. Ana if the Ameri- 
can farmer is awake to his oppor- 
tunity he will hold fast to his land 
until the logic of circumstances brings 
him the rich reward that must event- 
ually be his. For he holds “the only 
indestructible asset that the nation 
possesses, the one resource that can- 
not be exhausted,”—the fragrant, 
fruitful soil. 

Even now the telephone, the rural 
free delivery, the parcel post, the 
gaseline engine and good roads, are 
revolutionizing life upon the farm. 
The farmer’s life is becoming easier, 
just as his potential wealth is becom- 
ing greater. And this is well! 

As it is with his broad acres, so 
may it be with the farmer’s home. 
May the mortgage that darkens his 
doorway disappear, taking with it the 
furrows from the housewife’s toilworn 
face. May his daughters escape the 
privations that their mother bore 
with tender courage, and live the 
graceful, buoyant life of happy girl- 
hood. May his sons whistle at their 
work and grow to manhood respecting 
their father’s vocation and recogniz- 
ing its widening promise and in- 
creased importance. May Tweentieth 
Century farming and Twentieth Cen- 
tury facilities make the farmhouse as 
cheerful in December as it is in May, 
and as beautiful in November as it is 
in June. May the Ameican farmer 
rise at last to the full dignity of his 
calling to claim his rightful share of 
the inexhaustible wealth which his 
labors draw from the broad and fertile 
acres of free America. 





SECOND BROOD OF ARMY WORM. 





It is nearly time for the second 
brood of the army worm to appear. 
Millions of the first brood escaped de- 
struction and when full fed, entered 
the ground and changed to the 
chrysalis stage from which the moths 
are now emerging in countless num- 
bers. 

The army worm moth is light brown 
fm color and nearly an inch long. 
When it rests, it folds its wings so 
as to extend lengthwise of the body. 
During the day these moths collect 
under leaves, in wheat shocks, and 
other protected places away from the 
bright sunlight. At sundown they be- 
gin to fly about. After dark they are 
attracted to lights in great numbers. 
These moths will lay their eggs on 
grasses and other green crops and 
as soon as the eggs hatch the young 
caterpillars ¢ the second swarm of 
army worms Will begin to feed on and 
destroy the crops. 

The Missouri College of Agriculture 
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Yo ur Next Suit 


FREE 


Made to Your Measure 


$30 to $40 would not 
buy a better one, but you 
get it for nothing. Not a 
cent to pay. Simply wear 
it, tell your friends where 
you got it, and make 


*10to°15 a Day 








taking their orders. it is 
. You 





dead never @nob- 
bier cult ora t 
eut in 3 
mo! post of 
¢ 60 patterns anda n 
giferent styles to ch ; 
a or vy 
pattern Vest faside Inf 
about styles, self. 
lanks, etc., etc. 7 
a i SOF aS 
onpage. 
Hand Taitored— howe wre very 
Classy Unings— | A postal will 


aoa eit Cut— | AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO 
mings—Swel! Cut— 
Guaranteed Fit. Dept.949, CHICAGO 


Vanity Case FREE 


Made of rich German silver, 

















compartment, places far 
quarters, dimes and nickels, 
also strong catch that will 
hold cards and bills, 10-inch 


religious pictures at 1c each. 
We trust you with pictures 
until sold and give you 40 
beautiful postcards as an 





People’s Su: Co., 
RW. Fey Ret 
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are immense swarms of moths now 
laying their eggs, there are also 
equally great numbers of insects. 
which are parasitic on caterpillars of 
the army worm type waiting to de- 
stroy the young worms when they 
hatch. These insects in former years 
have successfully controlled the sec- 
ond and third broods. of army worms 
by killing them off in enormous num- 
bers. Usually, however, the second 
brood has not been as large as it 
promises to be this year judging by 
the number of moths. So we may 
expect trouble in certain restricted 
regions. The weather plays an im- 
portant part in army worm control, 
Cool weather is favorable for the 
army worm and hot weather is un- 
favorable. 

It is desirable that farmers in the 
regions where the army worm was 
so destructive early in the season 
should be on the lookout and if they 
appear in large numbers in any par~ 
ticular field take immediate steps to 
keep them from spreading. 

The Department of Entomology of 
the Missouri College of Agriculture 
invites correspondence on the pest 
and its work. The Department will 
give further help in case the pest 
should prove troublesome later in the 
summer. LEONARD HASEMAN., 


NEW BUILDING MATERIAL. 








A new fireproof building material 
that has been developed in Switzer- 
land and is apparently coming into fa- 
vor in other parts of Europe is made 
by mixing Portland cement and asbes- 
tos fiber and then compressing the 
mixture under a high pressure. It is 
usually made in slabs one inch thick, 
four feet wide, and 15 or 16 feet long, 
The slabs may be cut in the factory to 
any shape required, and this material 
can therefore be used not only for 
roofing, exterior facing and interior 
finish of buildings, but for stair b:.lus- 
trades and some classes of furniture 
as wll. The natural color given this 
material by its ingredients is gray in 
varying shades, but by mixing iron 
oxide, peroxide of manganese, and oth- 
er chemicals with it, almost any color 





desired may be Obtained. 
Mechanica. 
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Farmers’ Classified Department 


60,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


that at least 250,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 60,000 paid im advanee subscribers every week. This means 


Figure the cost of sending each of these readers 


a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 


through the Classified Columns below. Count up the words in your advertisement, 


including initials and 


numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 


reach these 60,000 buyers every week. 


any circumstances. Cash must accompany all orders. 








No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 














ADDRESS, * 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, cesses, 718 Lucas Ave. ST. L M0 
3 Department, Cas ve., . . 
FARMS AND LANDS. POULTRY. SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 
FOR a square deal in wheat lands, ranches, EGGS—Singie Comb Rhede Island Reds— SWEET CLOVER S#HED—DHight-pound 
write R. C. Buxton, Utica, Ness Co., Kan. $1 for 15. Oak Hurst Yards, Inskip, Tenn. sample, hulled, recleaned, $1. Haskell & 





WELL IMPROVED 350-acre farm, $45 per 





EGGS AND STOCK—Reds, Rocks, Wyan- 
L. 





acre. Address owner, C. A. Douglass, Han-| dottes, Leghorns, Minorcas, Orpingtons. 
cock, Wis. C. Diamond, Mankato, Minn., Box 377. 
JUDITH BASIN farm land bargain. Write FOR SALE—Thoroughbred turkeys,, geese, 


for list. A. Larson Land Co., over Bank of 
Fergus County, Lewistown, Mont. 


LITTLE RIVER VALLEY LANDS, rich 
end cheap; om railroad. Robert Sessions, 
Winthrop, Ark. 

TWENTY ACRES, four of strawberries, 
two of grapes; nice chicken range. W. W. 
Arthur, Box 1, North Emporia, Va. 


FOR SALE—146 acres second bottom land, 
% mile from the city of Concordia. C. B. 
Haldeman, Concordia, Kan. 


ONE OF 2 FARMS must be sold, one 32 
&cres, one 10@ acres. H. W. Hendrix, Mal- 
vern, Ark., R. F. D. 1, Box 57. 


I HAVE three good ranches for sale, well 
equipped. For information apply to owner, 
J. R. Phelan, Alliance, Neb. 


YELLOWSTONE VALLEY LANDS—AI- 
faifa, sugar beet, wheat and stock ranches. 
Write for list. The J. A. Hardin Real Estate 
Co., Hysham, Mont. 




















ducks, 18 varieties of poultry, guineas, ban- | 











tams, dogs, hares, rabbits, faney pigeons: 

Write your wants. D. L. Bruen, Platte Cen- 

ter, Neb. 

Ge -..- a $F 
LIVE STOCK. 





REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS, best 
quality, reasonable prices. Frank Franklin 
& Sons, Vinita, Okla. 


FOR SALE—Registered and vaccinated, 
Cherry Red Duroc-Jerseys. F. S. Wells, Im- 
boden, Ark. 


FOR SALE—Splendid thoroughbred Jersey 
bull, almost ready for service, price $25. Z. 
Brickert, Martinsville, Indiana. 


BERKSHIRES, registered, 130 ibs., $20. 
Broad heads, large bone; Masterpiece breed- 
ing. H. C. Luttrell, Paris, Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS at Hill Top Steck Farm, 
also Aberdeen Angus bulls. For particulars 
address E. M. Goodrich, Archie, Mo. 

















FOR SALE—1i60 acres good level unim- 
proved land; near railroad. Write today. I 
meed the money and will sacrifice. L. H. 
Williams, Sunflower, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Twenty acres, half in apple 
orchard, near town. Splendid for berry-rais- 
tng or poultry farming. Price reasonable. 
Grant Walkenhorst, Concordia, Mo. 


800-ACRE GRAIN RANCH for sale. Price 
$24,000, including all stock, machinery, feed 
and seed. For particulars, and description, 
address, J. B. Kuster, Washtucna, Wash. 


WILL THE WASHINGTON MAN who an- 
SBwered the ad. of a 400-acre N. Dak. farm 











to trade please write again, as I lost the 
letter coming home. Box 955, New England, 
. Dak. 





FINEST irrigable fruit, alfalfa lands Pe- 
cos valley, $3 to $10 acre; 40 tons alfalfa one 
cutting; 20 acres 6 cuttings annually. Low 
excursion rates. P. H. Goodloe, 839 Lan- 
caster Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


K. C. RANCH for sale, comprising 
$,000 acres of first-class clay land 9 miles 
southwest of Sargent, Custer county, Ne- 
braska. Good improvements, good water; 
400 acres in crop. Have cut prices very low; 
easy terms. Must sell at once. F. T. Walk- 
er & Co., Omaha, Neb. 














DOGS, 


TRAINED COON DOG for sale. 
feldt, Jr., Trenton, Ill. 


BLOODHOUND PUPPIES—English, regis- 
tered, pure-breds. W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, 
N. C. 





Wm. See- 








COLLIE FEMALE PUPS, eligible, bred for 
workers of royal breeding. Oliver Latshaw, 
Carlisle, Indiana. 








. BEES AND HONEY. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey, 
Tennessee hams and bacon. J. E. Harris, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


NULL’S FAMOUS Melilotus Honey—10- 
und pail, prepaid, express office for $1.40. 
Ww. D. Null, Demopolis, Ala. 











BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 30-Ib. 
can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Sampie 10c. Price list free. M. V. Facey, 
Preston, Minn. 


€ 











AUTOMOBILE. 








CYLINDER rebored, including piston and 
rings, $7.00 to $11.00. Sterling Engine Co., 
331 S Clinton St. Chicago, IIL 





— 





SCHOOLS. 


LEARN AT HOME—Bookkeeping and 
business. Low cost. terms. Positions 
secured. Write for free trial Brown’s Cor- 
respondence School, Dept. A, Box 507. Free- 
port, Illinois. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. Learn by corre- 
spondence, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Booklet with full explanations 
free. Omar System Auctioneering, 98 Mill 
St., Attica, Indiana. 











SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS for sale. Five 
fall boars, spring pigs, both sexes. Prices 
reasonable. R. L. Mount, Polo, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—Hampshire-down Bucks. Reg- 
istered Shire stallion and young Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls. J. M. Allen, Kingston, Tenn. 








AYRSHIRES—Choice bull calves from two 
to eleven months old, best of breeding. Come 
A write. Pioneer Iiome Farm, Milltown, 

is. 





FOR SALE—A Short Horn bull calf, bred 
right and priced to sell. Also Polled Here- 
) C. A. Davis, R. 4, Box 12, Thomas, 

cla. 





-. THREE YOUNG Berkshire boars, large 
English type; ready for service; also bred 
gilts and young pigs. J. I. Cain, McCall 
Creek, Miss. 


GUERNSEY CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
beautifully marked, $20.00 each crated for 
shipment anywhere. Write Edgworth Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


200 HEAD of Holsteins. Owing to short- 
age of feed, will sell my entire herd of high- 
grade cows and heifers in the next 60 days. 
H. F. McNutt, Oxford, Wis. 


REGISTERED Holstein 











Bull ready for 





service. Two of his dams averaged 35,261 
pounds butter, 7 days, officially, $150. R. M. 
Harriman, Appleton, Wis. 

IMPROVED Chester swine, 15 March 


boars, 2 service boars, a lot of gilts, best 
blood lines of three states. Prices reason- 
able; every animal guaranteed. Reginald 
Mortimer, Virden, Ill. 


REGISTERED Shropshires, rams and ewes, 
all ages, from lambs up. Of good quality 
and breeding for sale at farmers’ prices. Also 
my imported herd ram. Walter Miller, 
Iberia, Mo., R. F. D. No. 3. 








FOR SALE—A choice 4-year-old regis- 
tered Guernsey bull, with advance registery 
ancestry and 6 bull calves, sired by him that 
will be ready for service this fall; also, 7 
high-grade heifers. Seymour A. Merriman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


, 





—— 
HELP WANTED. 


MEN WANTED, prepare as firemen, brake- 
men, motormen, colored train porters. No 
experience necessary. Steady work. Write 
Inter Railway, care Rural World, 


THOUSANDS Government positions open 
to men and women over 18. $65 to $150 
month. Farmers have excellent chance. 
Write Immediately for list of open positions. 
ee Tnstitute, Dep’t. K-167, Rochester, 























MISCELLANEOUS. 





A GUARANTEED wart cure. D. R. W. 
Finch, Bailey, N. C. 


ALFALFA—Colorado irrigated alfalfa hay 
for prompt shipment, Geo. R. Wlison, La- 
mar, Colo. 








LIMBERNECK, GAPES and Scaleyieg 
remedies. Trial bottles 10 cents. J. HB. Led- 
better, Ledbetter, Ky. 





CLOVER. 

SWEET CLOVER, white and yellow. Sow 

now, as the seed does well to lay in the soil 
@ good while. Mrs. J. T. Mardis, Falmou 





> 
ae 








ANTI-SUFFRAGE literature mailed on re- 
quest by the Cambridge Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Cambridge, Mass. 


“HERB DOCTOR 





BOOK” and 





money required. 
tute Pl, Chicaga, 








catalog describes herbs for all diseases, 
worth § only 10c. Ind. Herb Gardens, Box 
5R, Hammond, Ind. é 

FREE—The mining News, devoted to a 
reliable iniv invaaf t and mintne 
acquain’ — : 
S7th As 








Haskell, Garden City, Kan. 


SWEET CLOVER 
large biennial yellow. 
sent on request. Bokhara Seed Co.. 
Falmouth, Ky. 


SEED—Pure white and 
Prices and circular 
Bex D., 











HOW THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER 
MAY EARN PIN MONEY, 


A lady in Richmond, Va., has made 
a national reputation putting up and 
selling “pin-money pickles.” She be- 
gan a few years ago in a very modest 
way, but now her products are so 
popular that they can be found nearly 
everywhere in the United States. 
Another woman, in Washington, D. C., 
has built up a business making chow- 
chow, for which she gets $3 a gallon. 

These are only samples of what 
hundreds of young women have done 


to earn pin money by putting up| 


canned goods at home. People are 
continually demanding a better quali- 
ty of canned goods and are willing to 
pay a better price for them. The 
farmer’s daughter who desires to earn 
pin money may avail herself of this 
demand and with care and persever- 
ance learn to put up canned goods 
that she may sell at a profit. Those 
who are interested in such a project 
may obtain detailed instructions on 









} 
| 
} 
} 
| 





canning in Farmers’ Bulletin 521 of | 


the United States Department 


of | 


Agriculture, which will be sent free | 


of charge to the applicant. 
The bulletin, while encouraging the 


| space. 


young woman in her efforts to make | 
a business proposition of putting up | 
fruits and vegetables, cautions against | 


overenthusiasm. It advises that the 
beginner experiment with a few cans 
before going too heavily into the 
project. 
she may be encouraged to proceed. 
she meets with a few failures, 
haps she has overlooked some 


If the first cans keep well, | 
If | 
per- | 
im- | 


portant detail outlined in the depart- | 


ment’s bulletin. It is only through 
failures that one gets good experi- 
ence, and with a little praetice and 
care in following the directions any 
farmer’s daughter should be able to 
put up a satisfactory can of fruit or 
vegetables. 

When a young woman has succeed- 
ed in putting up a product satisfactory 
for home use, she may well look 
around for a market outside the home. 
The girl who starts out with confi- 
dence in herself will be more likety 
to find a good market than one who 
is diffident. 

Specialize In What You Do Best, 

The girl with experience in canning 
knows the products with which she 
has the most success, and should en- 
deavor to sell only those in which she 
excels. It is always best to special- 
ize and work up a reputation for 
some particular kind of goods, as did 
the women already mentioned. One 
girl may make a feature of catchup, 
another may find her best product is 
pickles, while another may put up a 
specially attractive can of peppers, 
cauliflower, peaches, apples, or to- 
matoes, 

People of means are most likely to 
want “home-canned” products, and 
these are the ones to see. Many 
housewives living in the city who 
leave home for the country during the 
summer months will gladly give the 
farmer’s daughter an order to can 
enough tomatoes to last them all 
winter. It is best to take orders ahead 
as far as possible. 

The young woman who starts out to 
sell her products will, of course, 








dress neatly and take samples 





Glass jars will show products my 

better than tins, but if tins are 

to be less expensive, they 

for all except the show youll ve tae 
The managers of the best 

and restaurants in the neigh 

the stewards of social clubs jg 

cities, the managers of railroad 

cars, and many retail grocers wil, 

glad to use the products of the gir 

who does her canning at home, 

products are likely to show 

vidual care and to be prepared 

of good materials, and on the 

of a retail store are likely to 

attention from the best customerg 
If a young woman knows by ¢ 

perience that her products are 


class, she need not hesitate to put a 


good price on them. Home- 
goods, canned by experienced 

are worth more than ordinary 

and one need not compete With the 
other. “Fancy goods” are rarely 
found upon bargain counters, Bye 
if the first samples of home 

are not such as may be readily 
they may be used at home and frpq 
her experience the farmer’s daughtg 
may do better the following seaggy, 
When she actually succeeds in ge 
something better than the o 

she should be able to sell it, Gh 
may well ask her friends to reegm. 
mend her to good trade. The young 
woman sincerely determined to make 
a success of cannimg as a busine 
proposition with perseverance ang 
care in following instructions shoul 
be sure of some measure of success, 





DRY-FARMING EXPOSITNON jj 
WICHITA, KANSAS. 


October 7 to 17 the Ninth Intern 
tional Dry-Farming Congress and In’ 
ternational Soil-Products Exposition 
will be held at Wichita, Kans, The 
exposition will offer three classes iP 
competition—one for products grow 
where the rainfall is 23 inches or les 
annually, one where the rainfall & 
ceeds 23 inches, and one where th 
products are grown under irrigation 

Under authority from congress the 
Department of Agriculture will par 
ticipate in this exposition and ha 
been allotted 8,000 square feet of floor 
The office of exhibits is 
lecting and preparing material from 
the several bureaus and offices of the 
department for this exposition and 
the secretary has invited a number o 
state experiment stations in the salb- 
humid region to co-operate with the 
department in the government & 
hibit. 





SHADE AND WATER 


Few farmers give enough attentio 
to the shade and water supplied i 
the pigs and breeding swine during 
the summer weather. The pig @@ 
not perspire and for that reason needs 
a pool of water in which to reduc 


| his temperature when the weathers 


extremely warm, 

Then hogs that are being fed o# 
ration of heat-producing foods will t® 
quire considerable water to dilute th 
digestive fluids properly, and their& 
gestive system is berefited by O 
thorough fiushing out and 
away of the waste material. 

The rusty, scaly appearance of hog 
that are watered but once a day® 
proof that something is wrong. 
hogs, especially those that are beilg 
kept on pasture and forage crops @ 
ing the summer, should be supplied 
with plenty of shade during the & 
tremely hot days. They will ei @® 
shade when the sun is hot and@ 
their grazing during the morning and 
evening hours. : 











After the pig is weaned, he can emt 
ly be over-fed. All the ski 
he will drink is not good for 
when he first leaves the sow ie 
drink too much. He must be®@ a 
sized shoat before he is trusted 0 @ 





products put up im an attractive fore 
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all he wants of appetizing srala® 
strong feed of any kind. This is 
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used to it from the start, he ma 
all the green growing stuff he 
and enough grain to keep his 
balanced. Here, as everywhere GO 
stock raising, extremes are @)™ 
avoided. 
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of Horseman 

a 

© found Little Alford paced in 2:08% in a 

be usq Me winning Tace for Nat Ray at Cran- 

thang tee Axworthy would be one of the 

in the ns of the year were it not for 

| dining Volo. 

a P- e McGregor, with Peter Scott 

Thess ME out of her way, looks to have the 

Gag. HE Grand Circuit stakes in her power. 

| neatly - 

Shelves Walter Cochato won two races at 

attract Hy Kalamazoo recently. In the first he 

ners, ‘yedueed the track race record to 

by ex Me :02%4. 

re s 

Oo a Two $10,000 stakes were decided on 

-Cabned gue day at Kalamazoo—the Horseman 

people, Futurity and the Paper Mills Stake, 

, sed 

vith the lady Wanetka does not look to be 

rarely fm in as good flesh and condition ‘as last 

. Bren BM year, yet she trotted a half in 1:01 in 

canning Mi the Horseman Futurity. 

oA... Raffles, 2:11%, record taken six 

laughter ago, is apparently in the form 

season, ME of bis life, judging from his victory 

- getting HE last week in the 2:12 trot at Monroe, 

rdinary MBN, Y. 

it. She 

recom. Ben White won both $1,000 trotting 

© young es at Cranwood recently, one with 

to make ee Ingomar, the other with Lettie 

busines Me lee. Both are owned by 8S. H. Knox 

ce and Me of Buffalo. 

; should 

\ecess, - The Cook County Fair will be held 
st West Chicago Driving Park, Chi- 
tago, Ill, Oct 7-10. This will be the 

ON ANE inst trotting meeting in Chicago for 
jeveral years. 

Interna Next International Horse Show—It 

and In’ § proposed to hold the ninth Inter- 

position (Mm ational Horse Show at Olympia, from 

1s Weinesday, June 16, to Tuesday, June 

asses in ¥ 19, 1915, inclusive. 

oo Earlwood L., the four-year-old trot- 

ifall ex lr from Down East, equalled the 

nere the Me wack record of 2:13% in the first heat 

rigation §™ it Cranwood recently, but Ben White's 

ress the —_ Ingomar won the next three 

vill pat. ' 

nd has 

t of floor Bronson, 2:1314, the Boston speed- 

‘3 is s MM Way king, that has the reputation of 

ial from Me being an undependable race _ horse, 

os of the HB tomped off with the 2:14 trot at Mon- 

ion and @ toe, N. Y., recently, driven by George 

umber of @§ A Graves, a 64-year-old amateur. 

the sub- 



































with the Pacing mares produced the winners 

lent @& MH pf the trotting divisions of The Horse- 
fan Futurity. Peter Volo is out of 
Nervolo Belle, by Nervolo, p., 2:04%, 

: While Sparkle Watts is out of Twinkle, 
p, 2:05%4, by Mercury C., p., 2:21. 





oe Santos, the dam of Peter the Great, 
plied kT, and J. Malcolm Forbes, 2:08, 

during Was on exhibition at the Kalamazoo 
fates recently. One of her grandsons 
= we (Peter Volo) won the $10,000 Horse- 
oF «ag ™ Futurity, another (Peter Scott) 
eather ® #F wid for $30,000. 





; will re- THE MAN AND THE HORSE. 





We know some horses have born in 
them the spirit and stamina to stand 
Work that would kill others endowed 

all outward appearances with the 
fie physical characteristics. In that 

t they are not unlike their 
misters, some of whom seem almost 
€ in their physical and mental 
torts. If a breeder could in some 
WY secure in all the colts he raised 
ability—determination or grit or 
ver we may call it—his colts 
Would sell above all others and his 
€ asa breeder would become 
Widespread. We can breed in that 
litection, but too often the individual 

a “yellow streak” will crop out, 

that wears out early in life. 
ems to be a matter of disposition 
the breeder cannot in all cases 

, Says “Horseman,” in The Na- 
tional Stockman and Farmer. 

ut not all rests in the horse. Some 
» Seem naturally able to get more 
of the same horse than others. 
Man will take a horse on an all 
8 drive and bring him in without 
Wet hair on him, eager for his oats, 
appearances having enjoyed a 































the same troughs, feed at the same 
places and in the same way and bring 
in his horse at night too tired to hold 
his head up, and seemingly not caring 
whether he has oats or sawdust for 
supper. The difference is of course 
in the men, the natural horseman no 
doubt easing his horse unconsciously 
when he is tiring and always work- 
ing him at the gait to which he and 
the conditions are best suited. The 
“horse-killer” urges his horse forward 
at the exact times he is practically 


horse’s efforts should be eased. The 
difference in results follows. 

There are some things any man can 
do to increase the efficiency of his 
horses, and at the same time look to 
their comfort. The horse gives every- 
thing, asks nothing. Economy if not 
humanity demands that we feed him 
enough so that he can do the work 
asked of him; that we water often; 
and that we give him rest. To aid 
the horse in his work, we can in the 
first place see that the load is prop- 
erly placed. This depends, of course, 
on the size and shape of the wagon- 
bed and wheels. Every driver can 
tell when his load is properly bal- 
anced and distributed. Then we can 
see that the harness fits, that chafing 
does not take place. And we should 
know what ig a day’s work and not 
expect more. We can prevent lung- 
ing ahead, and “throwing” backward, 
yanking, yelling and other aggrava- 
tions that work on the nervous system 
of a horse and thus tire him. We can 
warm our horses up slowly and cool 
him off the same way and water often, 
especially in hot weather. If we put 
forth no efforts to see that the horse 
works under good conditions, we have 
no right to expect and demand good, 
efficient service. 


PROFIT IN BAISING BABY BEEF 
IN THE SOUTH. 


Continued from Page 4.) 


and they were valued at only $15 each. 
When the value of these 15 calves, 
$225, is added to the sum received for 
the fat calves, the total income of 
the herd is raised to $1,731.55. A 
total profit of $436.19 was consequent- 
ly realized on the whole herd of 80 
cows. 

These results are, of course, entire- 
ly satisfactory,, as they represent 
profits above the interest on the 
money invested, while the value of 
the manure made-on the farm is not 
taken into consideration. The worth 
of the manure should never be neg- 
lected, but there was no way to de- 
termine the exact amount produced 
and no approximation was made. 

The results of the experiment are 
set forth in greater detail in a bulle- 
tin (No. 73), entitled “Raising and 
Fattening Beef Calves in Alabama.” 
This bulletin, issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., should te of in- 
terest to any farmer wishing to raise 
beef cattle under similar conditions 
in the South. It may be had free for 
the asking. 
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same time getting himself in a posi-/|next summer. In its splendid list of 


From the Producer 


To 


PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION WITH 
ARMERS, 





Many classes of people are trying 
to co-operate with farmers now, in 
the effort to lower prices of the nec- 
essaries of life to cénsumers, and cut 
out some of the middlemen, but their 
plans are often impractical. The ef- 
forts of Postmaster-General Burleson 
and the other parcel post officials to 
make this department more helpful to 
farmers by bringing farmer and con- 
sumer closer together, are worthy of 
all praise, but some of the plans are 
theoretical rather than practical, says 
Michigan Farmer. 

Supplying farmers with names and 
addresses of city consumers of butter, 
eggs, honey, vegetables, fruit, etc., di- 
rect from the farms, and furnishing 
consumers with the names of farmers 
who can send in such produce to them 
by parcel post are steps in the proc- 
ess of bringing producer and consum- 
er closer together, but it is feared 
that these plans will not be found 
generally practical, though in re- 
stricted localities they may be reduc- 
@d to a workable basis. 

Parcel Post —— in Direct Market- 
ng. 

The parcel post can help, and is 
helping farmers, to some extent, to 
find customers for certain products 
which can be forwarded in compact 
boxes, which will bear somewhat 
rough handling in mail sacks, as hon- 
#@y, country butter and eggs packed in 
soft material and placed in small, sub- 
stantial boxes, but this is business 
which will have to be developed slow- 
ly. The pareel post officials are seek- 
ing opportunities to help farmers, and 
they are doing a good work in trying 
to bring producers and consumers 
closer together. Their efforts should 
be appreciated, and should bear fruit. 
In the course of time a practical sys- 
tem may be developed through the 
parcel post for a much larger volume 
of direct business between farmers 
and city consumers than now seems 
practicable. 

Some railroads and many manufac- 
turers are co-operating with farmers 
fin practical ways. The establishment 
of creameries, canneries, beet sugar 
factories, alfalfa mills, peanut butter 
factories, rural motor delivery routes, 
farmers’ cold storage warehouses and 
other industrial plants of like nature 
furnish an insistent market for many 
products of the farm, and these man- 
ufacturers are as anxious to get the 
raw material to work up into finished 
products as the farmers are to sell 
their stuff. 

Canning Companies Co-operate. 

Many canning companies making 
catsup and canning vegetables, espe- 
cially tomatoes, are co-operating in 
practical ways with farmers in many 
localities, to encourage them to-grow 
tomatoes by furnishing free seed and 
often tomato plants which the com- 
panies start to growing in hothouses 
and other protected places, and sell 
to their farmer customers at cost af- 
ter all danger of frost is over in the 
spring. Then these canning and pre- 
serving companies buy the farmers’ 
tomatoes and other products in the 
summer and autumn at fair prices. 

This is co-operation which really 
benefits farmers, not only directly but 
indirectly, for some of these indus- 
tries give rise to others using the by- 
products which result from working 
up raw material from the farm. The 
more generally such people co-operate 
with producers by furnishing a good 

market for such stuff the better it will 

be, not only for farmers but for these 
manufacturers, for their success de- 
pends on their securing plenty of raw 
material to keep their machinery go- 
ing. The greater the number of these 
industries scattered over the country, 
fm every county and township where 
the kind of produce is grown which 
they need for the operation of their 
plants, the better it will be for farm- 
ers, and also for consumers, for as 
the processes of manufacture are 
cheapened and made more practical 
the price of the necessaries of life to 
consumers should be reduced, and 
would be reduced, were it not for 


the Consumer 


While human greed cannot be entirely 
corrected, our laws may be made 
more just, alike to producers, manu- 
facturers and consumers. 

The process of manufacture can be 
cheapened, not by paying producers 
less for raw material, but by the farm- 
ers raising more of the stuff these 
manufacturers need and selling it to 
them at fair prices, allowing the 
plants to operate at full capacity dur- 
ing a greater portion of the year. As 
you lengthen out the period of their 
profitable operation you increase their 
earnings and cheapen the processes 
of manufacture. Therefore such con- 
cerns can sell their products at lower 
prices if they will, and yet make a 
good profit. 

The closer such factories and indus- 
trial plants are to the farms growing 
the raw material they work up, the 
better it should be for farmers, be- 
cause it cuts out a long railroad haul 
on the raw material, and a part of the 
saving in cost of manufacture here 
should be added to the price the farm- 
ers receive for their stuff. 





WINTER FEED AND COVER CROPS, 





With the present outlook the pros- 
pects for high prices for food stuffs 
of all kinds during the coming winter 
and spring were never more certain. 
To those who will have to buy them 
this is not a very cheering prospect, 
but there is no reason why the farm- 
ers should not reap a rich profit 
from these conditions. The crop year 
about to close, upon the whole, has 
not been a bad one for the production 
of feed for man and beast and with 
the summer and fall rains that have 
fallen there is no reason why the 
farmer should not take advantage of 
our mild winter ir making his land 
continue to produce more crops in 
order to meet the increasing demand. 
The farmer who fully appreciates the 
advantage that these high prices will 
be to him will let no opportunity pass 
to sow some of the many winter 
feeds with which our country is so 
blessed, to the end that he may not 
only have feed for sale but also that 
he may be able to raise more live 
stock, for it is a well recognized fact 
that as the value of feed crops goes 
up so must the value of live stock of 
all kinds. Again, the same conditions 
that assure high prices for feed also 
insure an increased demand for live 
stock of all kinds, so he who plants 
an abundance of winter feed is at the 
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fhuman greed and our imperfect laws. 


tion to reap the benefit of this in- 
crease. 

There is still another and very im- 
portant reason why all farmers 
should take steps to insure the grow- 
ing of crops upon their lands during 
the winter, because it is intimately 
associated with the preservation and 
improvement of the soil’s fertility. 
While we boast that our soils and 
climate are such that we can produce 
crops 12 months in the year, as a 
matter of fact, most of our lands are 
idle for a period fully as long as that 
in less favored sections further north. 
But in such sections, while the soils 
are not producing anything they are 
inactive and are not undergoing de- 
terioration, as what plant food they 
contain is locked up and remains until 
the next spring. With us, however, 
soil activity is rarely interrupted for 
any length of time even during the 
winter. This means that plant food is 
constantly being rendered available 
at a time when the rains are heaviest. 
As there are no plants actively bene- 
fitting by this available food it is 
leached out of the soil by the rains 
and carried down our creeks and 
rivers and is lost to us forever. In 
this way the soils of the South actual- 
ly lose as much or more fertility than 
is taken out of them by growing 
crops. The advantage that our cli- 
mate gives us becomes a source of 
loss by reason of its neglect. If the 
crops were kept growing upon these 
lands during the winter as well as in 
summer the lands not only would not 
deteriorate so rapidly as they now do 
but would actually improve and at 
the same time the products of our 
farms would almost be doubled. 

Just as we possess an advantage 
over other sections in climatic con- 
ditions we are equally favored be- 
cause we have a large list of the most 
valued feed and soil improvement 
crops that grow to perfection during 
our winters. Any of the small grains, 
if sown under proper conditions in 
the fall will insure splendid cover 
crops during the whole of the winter 
and early spring, thus preventing loss 
of fertility by both leaching and 
washing. At the same time _ these 
crops will furnish pasturage during 
winter to live stock which alone will 
return many times their cost and can 
still further be counted upon for a 
profit in their yield of grain early 


winter growing legumes the South jg 
particularly blessed. Not only are 
these specially valuable for fe 
both as pasturage and as hay, but a 
the same time they are the greateg 
factors in the building up of the go 
if we will properly utilize them, aj. 
though it is doubtless an old 5 

to most of our readers, the fact cay 
never be too strongly impressed upog 
them that the legumes are the only 
class of plants that actually add lad 
food to our soils. Without nitrogen 
neither plant nor animal could long 
survive and these alone of all plants 
are able to gather the atmospheri¢ 
nitrogen, in which form it is entirely 
useless to both animals and plants, 
and convert it into a form by which 
both can utilize it. If we appreciate. 
ed this fact in its full significance jt 
would not be necessary to urge the 
universal planting of these crops. The 
legumes that it will particularly pay 
to plant this fall are chiefly crimson 
and bur clovers and hairy vetch. With 
the summer rains there will be an 
abundance of moisture to bring them 
up and that is the only difficulty that; 
usually confronts us in the fall witty 
such crops. 


are two ways in which these crops 
can be planted. If the corn land ig 
fairly clean the middles can be well 
harrowed during early September and 
the clover or vetch sown broadcast, 
Or with a drill specially designed for 
this purpose, the clovers can be 
drilled in between the rows. Most 
corn, however, is amply dry by the 
middie of September for gathering 
and it is better to gather the corn, 
break the land and harrow it well and 
then sow the legume on the prepared 
land. It is not possible to get cotton 
land in as good condition as corn 
land for winter cover crops. On the 
other hand the continued later cultiva- 
‘tion of the cotton crop insures the 
land being in better condition to re- 
ceive the seed of these plants. In 
sowing cover crops in cotton land the 
specially designed drill is almost a ne- 
cessity. By running this through the 
rows immediately after the picking 
of the open cotton no damage is done 
the crop and the seeds are placed 
where one can feel assured they will 
come up. This is equally true for the 
winter grains. Ifa drill is not avail- 
able then the seed can be sown broad- 
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t cast between the rows and covered |members should be added, old mem- 

" with a harrow. There is one precau-| bers reunited and in every place in 

" tion that must not be neglected if we | your county that it is possible, a new 

z gre going to plant the winter legumes | Grange should be organized. 

t that is to be sure that the soil I ask your co-operation also in the 

3t which they are to grow is pro-| proclamation issued by State Supt. 

il vided with the bacteria that supplies | W. P. Evans of “let every school house 

l- them with nitrogen. If the land has | be lighter” to the extent that a senti- 

‘y pever grown this particular crop,|ment may be created that will enable 

in then we must either buy inoculated | us to have our school laws so changed 

2 d or some of the inoculating cul-|at the coming session of. the legisla- Blackbrier---Highgrade 

ly tures that are now upon the market/|ture that it will be possible to use s 

at and by following directions insure{each and every school house for Cantine---Semi-Highgrade 

en the presence of this germ. How this | church, social and all gatherings of 

ng can be done is more fully set forth in | the people calculated to build up and From our Illinois mines—Now used by many branches of the Farm- 
ts the Henry Exall Farm Book and all | make better the social and educational ers’ Equity Union in the different States. 

“ic who are contemplating the growing | conditions of every section. I - will Reference: Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 
ly of legumes are referred to it for more | send you, in a short time, a synopsis Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 


ta 3 specific information. 

ch Bur clover is an exception to the 
te- necessity of soil inoculation, provided 
it it is sown in the bur as these burs 
he carry all the inoculation necessary. 
‘he Another plant which it will pay well 
ay to plant on a limited scale, especially 


on as a hog feed, is dwarf Essex rape. 
ith This plant is a first cousin to the cab- 
an page, and while it is of little value for 
em dry feed, it is one of.the most valu- 
hat : able' green feeds tthat: tam well be 


‘ith grown during winter by reason of the 
g fact that it is very succulent, is of 
quick growth and makes an immense 


aad amount of winter pasture. It should 
+ only be sown, however, upon the best 
vell ground as it practically refuses to do 


anything upon poor land. A patch 








7 of one or two acres of this plant upon 
tor the best soil, Within easy reach of all 
be te stock will be found of inestimable 

value. 

— If the proper attention is given 

ring during the fall to the planting of feed 

oan crops and the raising of live stock to 
and convert these crops into more valu- 
rel able food products the farmers of the 
tton South have it within their power to 
cont not only reimburse themselves for 
the any probable loss on cotton but at the 
iva: , same time to insure that their lands 
the will be in better condition and far 
= more fertile next spring——Crop Bul- 
In ketin No. 13, Texas Industrial Con- 
| the —— 

, De . 

the DRY FARMING CONGRESS, 

kin 

Pre A new standard for expositions is 

‘aced to be set in the International Dry-- 


will Farming Congress and Soil Products 


© the . Exposition and International Congress 
vail- of Farm Women held in conjunction 
-oad- with the Wichita Exposition, Wichita, 
ia Kansas, October 7-17. It will be in- 


ternational as well as national includ- 
L ing all peoples and products from 


‘our bly every section of the globe and mak- 
dh ing every effort to have all resources 
_ Fiat and achievements represented by ex- 
ste tine hibits. Nothing will be shown or 
Lh demonstrated im competition for 
jy We award that does not have its place in 
9 the everyday life. Of course there 


will be exhibits of examples of civili- 
) tation of all ages for the purpose of 
comparison and education, but only 
"the results of the present day achieve- 
Ments will have any place in the line 
of honor. 

» Every effort will be made to have 
meepresentative types on exhibition as 
Mis believed that this will be a most 
Maluable feature to both exhibitor and 
Msitor. All exhibits will be examined 
said shown of proven merit before 
sity will be allowed a place in the 
*xposition. 

' In a similar way, the amusement 
Meatures have been selected. Every 
pie admitted has satisfied a high 
Mandard of propriety, good taste and 
tational value as well as effective 
Making and entertainment, A 
*¥id selection has governed the 
‘Banting of all the concessions. 
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the Officers and Members of 
| Grange No. 

hy Patrons:— 

_ After passing through the severe 
uth and with the return of green 
stress and, best of all, good health 
miong the people, the State Grange 
micers and members send greetings. 
|. order that our noble order may 
“ke On new life and its members be 
bued with the spirit of progressive- 
§ necessary to insure success, I 
i setting apart the week of October 
H to 10th as “booster week” and will 
you to co-operate with your of- 
ts in making this the greatest week 
f Grange activity in the history: of 
Mr organization in Missouri New 















ier Sltiate @| 








of some bills to be presented to the 
next legislature that will be of value 
to the entire people of the state, 
among which will be a pure seed law 
which is badly needed. 

Wishing you all success and asking 
you not to forget, but to advertise 
and get busy for an active campaign 
“booster week,” I am, 

Very truly, 
Cc. O. RAINE, 
Master State Grange. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 


Editor Rural World:—Kind friends, 
it has been some time since we have 
written anything to the Rural World, 
for the reason that we did not receive 
the paper for something like three 
months or so. We were very busy 
with garden work and looking after 
things in general. At last we wrote the 
editor of Rural Worl about not get- 
ting the paper and soon we saw the 
dear old familiar face once more. We 
do not like to do without this valuable 
paper. It is so friendly and we can 
all have our say. This is not the case 
with all publications. It is the friend- 
ly spirit that is in the paper that 
makes it seem like a real live friend. 

Of course you all want to know 
how we are getting along by this 
time and what we are doing. To begin 
with, we had a much worse drouth 
this summer than we had last, it came 
earlier and crops were cut down in 
consequence, that is to say, the crops 
did little good during such a pro- 
longed drouth, the sweet clover again 
was our standby and our stock had 
an abundance of feed in the grazing 
line. Even the alfalfa seemed burned 
up, only the sweet clover held its 
own and now that the drouth is 
broken and we have had some fine 
rains there is just lots and lots of 
nice young, tender sweet clover. We 
had our cattle, 15 in one lot, in one 
field ever since April until two days | 
ago we have changed them to a new 
pasture. The milk flow is again in- 
creasing. 

We have-just sold two young calves 
—they brought us nine cents. per 
pound and netted us $22 and some 
cents. We kept our early calves. We 
had plenty of water during our 
drouth in our fields for stock. We 
have one nice well in one field where 
the cows grazed and we placed a 
pump over it so it would be easier on 
the boys to bring up the water than 
it would be by drawing with a bucket. 
We are milking 12 cows now and we 
have quit running the separator and 
are again selling the milk. The 
young hogs had all the skim milk all 
summer but now we are feeding them 
for more heavy gain. We are buying 
bran and middlings at $30 per ton 
and rye at $1 per bushel and are feed- 
ing the shoats on this. In a month or 
so we Will finish them off with clear 
corn and water. We have three sizes 
of piggies, some 100 pounders or there 
abouts, some 40 to 50 pounders and 
some three to four weeks old—some 
more to show up soon. 

These big shoats would be splendid 
for breeders at $15 per head. They 
are true Poland Chinas of the quick 
growing kind—would be glad to hear 
from some of you. 

These pigs are on young 
clover and are doing nicely. 

Friends, now is the time to sow 
sweet clover for fall sowing. ‘We 
again offer seed to our friends and We 
solicit your frade. See our ad in the 
farmer want column of Rural World. 

Father and mother still seem hearty 
at nearly 80, but just had the sad 
news of the death of a younger broth- 
er of mine. I had not seen this broth- 
er for 18 years. A log rolled oVer 
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well from the effects and before I 
knew that he was sick I had the news 
of his death. We all will have to 
travel that same road one day and 
we realy ought to be prepared for that 
time, but, in real truth, we think that 
time is yet afar off. It is perhaps 
well that we know not our own time 
of departure. Gruesome war-times 
are on but we trust they will not 
touch our shore. In this time of 
civilization there ought to be a better 
way for settlement than by the 
slaughtering of the masses. It is too 
cruel because perhaps two head men 
get vexed over a situation then order 
out thousands upon thousands to be 
slain with dreadfull horrors for an 
ending. We have been very busy and 
have not read much of anykind all 
summer so we do not claim to be well 
posted as to movements of the war. 
War or no war, you should get that 
sweet clover on your farm. 

Again we are receiving letters tell- 
ing us how friends have bought yellow 
sweet clover from some seed houses 
and it proved to be the little dwarf. 
Now, friends, we have the mammoths 
only, and why not come to us for 
your supply and get the genuine 
variety? In nearly every such case 
the purchaser was wanting the kind 
we offer but did not get it. Of course 
their prices may be less than ours, 
but why buy their little stuff when 
you can get the true, large variety 
from us? 

Oh, yes, I must tell you we have 
the much coveted silo up now and we 
have a cutter on the way and we will 
fill the silo soon. 

An expert in silo building from the 
agriculture experiment station was 
sent us from our state station to help 
us in the building of same. 

Also, we have the concrete floor for 
all the 12 cows now finished; so you 
see, friends, we are forging along to 
our goal. The barn cistern is, 
however, not finished but think we 
can get it done before bad weather. 

Our silo corn was not very promis- 
ing for a time, but looks fairly well 
now. 

I will come to a close, wishing all 
my friends prosperity and happiness, 
and again asking you to remember ns 
as the sweet clover advocates and 


sellers. Yours for sweet clover, and 
more of it. MRS. J. T, MARDIS, 
Falmouth, Ky. 





VALLEY PARK, MO., NOTES. 





Editor Rural World—We have had 
plenty of rain the past two weeks. 
There is no doubt about the drouth 
being broken here. Everything looks 
fresh and green. I said when we 
were wanting rain so badly I would 
never complain again about too much 
rain. We will take what is sent and 
be grateful. 

We read that fruit is plentiful. It 
isn’t right here. 

Farmers ate plowing for 
Wheat here was fine. 

We will have to use less sugar at 
10 cents a pound. But oh, what do all 
our little troubles amount to when 
we think of the cruel war. Like Al- 
bert Vassar, we think every night and 
every morning what a great blessing 
it is to have a good night’s sleep 
and get. up for breakfast and enjoy 
good health. Christian people ought 
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ean still this turmult and bid the 
angry passions cease may in some 
way bring order out of this awful 
confusion. It makes me almost sick 
to read about it, and to imagine the 
terrible suffering, the wounded and 
dying soldiers, the widows and or- 
phans, the destruction of property, 
If it were heathen or savage peoples 
it would be sad, how much more sad 
and terrible when it is the most en- 
lightened nations. I have read some- 
where that there is still a little of the 
savage in every man. This war seems 
to prove this true. The Lord grant 
that it may soon end and peace be re- 
stored. SALLIE. 


FALL PASTURAGE. 











Abundance of palatable and nutri- 
tive pastures in the fall is the most 
practical and economic means of pre- 
paring ewes for mating. Good pas- 
ture at that season of the year is, of 
course, hard to obtain, unless care has 
been taken to have some form of for- 
age growing for this purpose. Thin 
ewes recruit very rapidly on good pas- 
ture, much more so than when fed 
with large quantities of grain. 

Pasture is the most natural means 
of preparing ewes for mating, as it 
opens the system and promotes physi- 
cal activity of ail parts of the body, 
} Breeders have better success with 
ewes at breeding time when recruited 
on second growth clover pasture than 
when confined to poor pasture and fed 
with a grain ration. Where condi- 
tions are favorable, it will be found 
better to recruit ewes on good pasture 
without grain than to attempt to sup- 
ply a grain ration to supplement pas< 
ure growth. 





At what weight do lambs sell best 
on the market? 
Lambs sell best weighing from 60 ta 
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Here is a great, big, 
handsome life-size doll, 
27 inches tall, (2%4feet) 
that we want to send to 
every little girl who 
wants a dollie. 

She is just the finest 
playmate any little girl 
could wish for. You 
will love her as soon as 
you see her pretty face 
and big brown eyes, her 
pink cheeks and light 
curly hair. , 

In addition to the 
great big dollie we also 
Want to send you 
two smaller dol- 
lies, making 3 
dollies in all. 

You will have 
lots of fun play- 
ing together and 
needn’t be afraid 
of hurting the 
big mama dollie 
or her two baby 
dolls because 
they won’t break, 
soil their hair or 
lose their pretty 
eyes. 

You can sit these dolls down, 
bend their arms and legs and dress 
them up in all kinds of clothes and 
play all day long without hurting 
them, 

If you are a little girl or boy ask 
your mother or father to send for 
these dollies, or if you have some lit- 
tle girl or boy friend wao has a birth- 
day soon these 3 dollies will more 
than please them. 

Most toys—especially dolls, are im- 
ported from Europe. There will be a 
great scarcity this year on account of 


the war. 
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IVIPORTANT 3 
NOTICE! 


The demand for these 3 Dolls is tremend. 
ous. Don’t delay sending for a set of these 
Dolls another minute. Most dollies are 
made in Europe and there is going to be a 
great scarcity this year. Order as many 
doll sets as you have little friends. They 
make the best kind of Xmas presents. We 
refund your money if you don’t find our 
dolls are better than we represent. Hurry! 
Act quickly! Make all your little friends 


happy! 











These three beuautiful dollies 
will make any little girl or boy 
happy. They won't break and 
we believe they are the most 
popular plaything you can give 
your children or little friends, 
They make fine birthday gifts. 

Actual size of Big Dolly, 27 
inches tall, (2% feet). It is so 


large that baby’s uwn clothes fit, rs 


it 
Every little girl wants a big 
doll. Think of the joy and hap- 
piness these three dollies 
will bring ‘nto your own 
home when the little ones 
see them 
All three dollies on one 
large sheet of heavy cloth, 
ready to sew up on ma- 
chine and stuff. So sim- 
ple anyone can do it in 
ten minutes’ time. 
Thousauds of little ones 
all over the country have 
been made happy with 
these three dollies. After 
your little girl gets her 
dolls all your neighbors’ 
children will want dolls 
just like bers. 
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We will send a complete sample set of these three 
beautiful dolls to any address for 15 cents, and at 
the same time we will tell you about our wonderful 


money-making plan. Everybody who 
beautiful dollies wants a set. One person in each 
town can have a sample set of these dolls on this 
plan. Of course if more than one order is received 
from, a town we will either send the dolls or return 
the money, Sign the coupon below, and send it 
right away with 15 cents in stamps or coin and the 


sees these 
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complete doll outfit and our wonderful money-mak- will remain the same as last year, unless 


ing plan will be sent you by return mail. 


are forced to raise it. 
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The price of dolls and toys will be much | 
higher this year on account of the wal 
because most dolls are imported. Our offef 


People’s Supply Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
I enclose 15 cents (stamps or coin) for one complete set of 8 dolls, You may also send me 
~--ey-making plan. Send dolis p-* °* ®74 you agree to return my money if dolls are not as Tey 
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